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SE SEASON, 1851. 

Since'we last alluded to this topic there has been a won- 
derful change,’ ‘The Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, still 
remains the ¢ynosure of attraction, still swarms with visitors 
from all parts of the globe, still excites, surprises, and delights 
the multitude; but it is no longer exclusively patronized by 
the’ public, to the neglect of every other object of interest in 
the metropolis, The theatres, musical and dramatic, and indeed 
almost every place of entertainment, in and out of doors, 
have for some. time been doing Alonrishing business... Our 
prophecy of stion hds been fulfilled, like our’ prophecies 
in ordinary, 

The two Italian Operas are reaping a large harvest of 
support. Mr. Lumley, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has ad- 
ded Alboni to his company, and has evinced unprecedented 
rapidity in the production of novelties, Mr. Gye, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, has satisfied himself with repeating 
the most attractive works from ‘thé-stdck repertoire, Mozart's 
Il Flauto Magico being the solitary exception. Both houses 
deserve more than a visit from our foreign, colonial, and 
provincial friends... ,No one. should leaye..London without 
hearing the young’ ‘an \ promising Oravelli—the’ genius—in 
Fidelio and Norma; no one should depart without paying 
homage to the. glorious Alboni; no one should go until he 
has listened to. Rode’s air varié by Mdlle. Sontag, and seen 
the great Lablache dance the polka. 

At Covent Garden, on the other hand, there are the big 
operas’ Of Meyerbeer, Robert, the Huguenots, and the Pro-~ 
phéte—the two greatest tenors of the world, Mario and 
Tamberlik—the barytone buffo-serio incomparabile, Ronconi 
—the deep German basso, Formes—the admirable and ever 
verdant Giulia Grisi—te “istadied ‘and artistic Pauline 
Viatdot: “There is also Mozart’s 2 Flauto. Magico, which, 
if only for Anna Zerr’s “ Gi angui inferno,” Formes’ “ Qui 
sdegno,” and Ronconi’s glockenspiel, is well worth seeing. 

At the Haymargepy tré \Mendélssphii’s ‘operetta, Son 
and Stranger, draws crowds every night. Mr. Webster is, 
we tindérstand, so’ thoroughly pleased that his whole heart 
is now setupon an English opera. Tant mieux. 

At the Adelphi there is still Mr. Wright, who makes 
everybody laugh whether they understand his vernacular or 
not ; and charming, Miss Woolgar, who gives everyone the 
heart-burn. 

The Philharmonic Society, the Musical Union, ‘and the 





Beethoven Quartet Society have all closed an unusually pros- 
perous season. It is, therefore, useless recommending them 
to the attention of strangers. But there yet remains the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, with the oratorios of Handel and 
Mendelssohn—the greatest musical institution in the world, 
and the worthiest. To tell every one to go there is needless, 
since every one goes so often, that it is always a chance whe- 
ther a seat can be obtained, or even a corner to stand upright 
in. 

Meanwhile Albert Smith has set off for Mont Blane, on 
the peak of which cool hillock he intends to add another 
chapter to his Overland Mail. We trust to see him ‘back 
again before the multitudes have dispersed and vanished. 


oR 
CRUVELLIS CHERUBINO. 


From Fidelio and Norma to Cherubino is a long journey. 
Sophie Cruvelli has, nevertheless, accomplished it without 
peril. Florinda was the bridge over which she wascompelled 
to pass. She traversed it safely. It did not break down in 
the passage, although there was considerable risk. The 
ordeal of Florinda, for Cruvelli, was like the ordeal of fire 
and water, for Tamino and Pamina, in the Flauto Magico. 
Cruvelli’ Was Tamino, and‘her att was the Pamina of her 
love. She went through the fire and the water, strong in 
faith, and her escape may be regarded as a new triumph of 
that genius which bears her, on the wings of resolution, to 
the goal of her aspirations. The public was her Sarastro, and 
awarded her the prize of constancy and fearlessness. 

Without trials there is no real merit in success. A life of 
unchanging ease leaves no trace of its passage. A sky that 
is ever serene and blue becomes, in the end, oppressive, ‘rd 
monotonous, Cravelli had her trial in the first dtamatic wor 
of Thalberg. The task of supporting the opera of Florinda, 
during four representations, was the task of Atlas, who bore 
the globe on his shoulders. Cruvelli achieved it, however, 
aided by the mighty Lablache, and the indomitable Sims 
Reeves. Lablache, always kind and encouraging to artists of 
talent, would not allow his young protegée to sink under 
the burden, but put his overpowering weight into the balance. 
Sims Reeves, the best and most warm-natured of camarades, 
came also to the rescue. The most arduous and difficult of 
operas was saved from ruin, by the enthusiastic prima donna, 
the gigantic basso, the energetic Ragliah tenor, and 
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Balfe, tlie chef d’orchestre who ever sleeps. Thougli 
a work of labour, it was not the less a work of love; 
since every one likes Sigismond Thalberg, and every 
oné admires his genius. The magnificent pianist, however, 
in composing his first dramatic effort, overlooked the 
fact that the human voice was not an instrument of brass, 
or wood, or catgut—but a thing to be fostered as tenderly 
as the drooping flowers by the lady in the Sensitive Plant. 
Another time Thalberg, with more experience, will do better. 
There is quite enough of dramatic feeling, quite enough of 
artistic ambition, in Florinda, to hold out a promise of some- 
thing really good. Let Sigismond try his hand again, think 
less of the orchestra and more of the voice, less of combina- 
tion's of harmony and more of melody. It is well to be ori- 
ginal ; but to be truly so depends rather upon first ideas 
than on the manner of their treatment. 

Cruvelli has now played four parts—Leonora, Norma, 
Florinda, and Cherubino. The mere fact of having succeeded 
in them all establishes the question of her genius beyond 
farthér controversy. What can more differ from Leonora 
than Norma ?—what can be more antagonistic to Norma than 
Florinda ?—what more opposite to Florinda than Cherubino? 
Compare any one of the four parts with all or any of the 
others, and not the slightest resemblance will be found. Cru- 
velli is, therefore, not merely a genius, but her genius par- 
takes of that universality which only belongs to the highest. 
We have said quite enough of Fidelio, Norma, and Florinda, 
to render further allusion to them superfluous ; but about 
Cherubino we have a few remarks to offer. 

. Cherubino, as Cruvelli represents him, is a new character 
—the mischievous Page of Beaumarchais, idealised by the 
music of Mozart. Those who are intimately acquainted with 
the comedy of the French dramatist cannot fail to acknowledge 
that Mozart has elevated a set of commonplace individuals 
into the highest regions of poetry. What is the Countess ?— 
a disappointed wife, who finds her Lindor anything but the 
perfection she once imagined him. What is Susanna ?—~a 
flippant, saucy, chambermaid. What the Page ?—a naughty 
boy, with ideas beyond his years. The Count ?—a vulgar 
seducer, jealous of his wife in the bargain, but jealous from 
vanity, and no higher feeling. Figaro and the rest ?— 
except Antonio, the gardener, who is simply a toper, a parcel 
of unredeemable intriguers. All this leaven of worldliness 
and poverty of spirit—all this gachis of vice and heartlessness 
—has, by the force of Mozart’s genius, been lifted into an- 
other and a purer sphere—idealised, as we have already said. 
Mozart touched this dross, and turned it into gold. The 
Susanna we love—the Countess, with whom we sympathise 
—the Cherubino, whom we pat on the head, and look upon 
as a poet in embryc—are Mozart’s, Beaumarchais supplied 
nothing but the effigies and masks; Mozart blew on them 
with the bfeath of i inspiration, and they became endowed with 
life, and soul, and heart. It is especially in her singing that 





\Cruvelli discloses this: view of the chaveliieg off Chewahinas 


Her reading” of the first song, im EF flat, “ Nom go piu cosa,” 
perhaps the most beautiful ever written, is perfect. She ad- 
heres to the tempo of Mozart—quick,. restless, and full. of ani- 
mation. ‘The only alteration she introduces—the high B flat 
at the end, which she takes with brilliant: effect—is: quite 
legitimate. We cannot think that Mozart himself would 
have objected. to so evident an improvement on the original 
climax. A song so crowded with musical beauties—an 
aspiration to the unseen, but not unfelt, from first to last-—a 
poem in which is foreshadowed a whole world of passion 
—a longing of the young heart after the infinite and 
unknown—such a song should not end tamely, which, 
with the low B flat of the score, it certainly would. We 
cannot defend, on the same grounds, the ornaments 
which Cruvelli introduced into the other, and far less pretensive 
air of the Page, at the first performance. The beauty of 
“ Voi che sapete ” lies in its simplicity. As the poet says, 
“ when unadorned it is adorned the most.” We cannot find a 
bar in this lovely flowing melody that is not injured by the 
slightest change or the slightest interpolation. Cruvelli sang 
it divinely ; as far as mere vocalization went we could have 
wished for nothing better. But this was not all that we re- 
quired. “Voi che sapete” is a tender flower that shrinks at the 
touch. Take away but one of its petals, and it withers. Place 
as much as a leaf upon it, and it sinks under the weight, and 
dies. As Cruvelli and the rest (all excepting Alboni) 
sing it, i€ is no longer itself, but the ghost of an Italian melody 
dressed out in gaudy colors of bravura. Mozart would not 
have tolerated this; and Cruvelli, who has the sentiment of 
music as profoundly as any singer who ever lived, appeared 
conscious of the error she had committed. At the second 
representation (on Thursday night), she sang it quite in 
another manner—preserving all its purity, and all its touching 
simplicity. This genuine reading, allied to the exquisite 
beauty of the singer’s voice—the tones of which, high and 
low, must win their way to the most obdurate heart—made a 
deep impression. An encore followed, as usual. Mozart 
was not the less appreciated because he spoke in his own 
beautiful and unadulterated language. Here Sophie Cruvelli 
delighted musicians and connoisseurs as entirely as she 
pleased the general public ; but what could have induced her, 
on the air being repeated, to resort once more to the orna- 
ments and changes of which we have complained we have not 
the wit to find out. As this is the first time we have had to 
rate Cruvelli for want of taste—a quality which she eminently 
inherits—we trust it may be the last. We admire her too 
sincerely not to tell her when she is wrong; but we would 
fain have the earnest and impassioned representative of Fi- 
delio as perfect as lies within the limits of humanity. 
Cruvelli’s acting in Cherubino is delicious. The first 
night there was a little too much of the gamin; and we ob- 
jected to a pair of moustaches, pretty and impertinent as they 
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~—“tookedy ~The “second night'the yamin was toned down, the 
MGRGistaches were abandoned, atid thé whole’ was mellowed into 


something, if not so saucy, still more agreeable and fasci- 
nating, with a dash of reverie, which is essential to Mo- 


» gart’e Cherubino, if not to the good-for-nothing Page of 
‘| Beaumarehais. 


In short the performance was pretty nearly 


“ fauitléss—as admirable in execution as in conception. We 
-- could searcely believe that in the restless, fidgetty, adventure- 








some and amorous page, we were beholding the same young 
actress, who was but now the sublime Norma, the heroic Fi- 
delio, the hard-worked, ill-used Florinda. 


To conclude, Sophie Cruvelli has added another laurel to 
her wreath; and it depends upon herself to render this as 
bright and unfading as the rest. She has yet to sing “ Voi 
che sapete,” as Mozart composed it, and as real musicians 
love to hear it. Cruvelli, who did so much to satisfy mu- 
sicians in Fidelio, who is cited by them in terms of such 
genuine and special admiration, must, in the midst of her 
brilliant successes with the uninitiated public, consent to please 
them in this matter. Ifthe worst happened, and the general 
audience failed to appreciate a reading, wholly pure, of a me- 
lody which is in itself the essence of purity (Alboni has in- 
curred the danger), Sophie Cruvelli could surely afford to dis- 
pense with an encore. Her name and reputation would not 
suffer one iota. 








THE RENTREE OF ALBONI. 
(From the Times.) 


The return of Alboni, in her favourite part of Cenerentola on 
Saturday night, was equally a pleasure to the audience, and a tri- 
umph for the singer. The house was crowded to suffocation, and 
the enthusiasm cf the public recalled the most memorable per- 
formances of Jenny Lind. 


The career of Alboni, though short, has been remarkable. It is 
scarcely more than seven years ago that a young girl of seventeen 
attracted the attention of Rossini at Bologna. ‘The celebrated 
maestro, struck with the singular beauty of her voice and its ex- 
traordinary compass, took an immediate interest in Alboni, and 
devoted considerable time and pains in giving her advice, which the 
result has shown to have been invaluable. The idle and apathe- 
tie nature of Rossini is well accredited. His attentions to his 
youthful protegée were, therefore, the more to be prized, and can 
only be accounted for by the probability of his foreseeing, in her 
person, a new anda great representative of many of his most ad- 
mirable creations. The sequel justified his anticipations; not only 
has Alboni proved herself a perfect executant of some of the most 
striking parts in Rossini’s operas, but, what is more, she is the last 
of a glorious race, the last legitimate singer of the real Italian 
style, now on the point of dissolution. The decay of the Italian 
school of singing is traceable to several causes, the chief of which, 
unhappily, is the dearth of composers, which has made the last 
quarter ofa century the most barren in the history of Italian opera. 
The last great genius, the last great composer, of Italy was Ros- 
sini. Bellini was a plaintive echo of his saddest strains—Doni- 
zetti a vigorous imitator, in whom everything was found but the 
“ divine fire.” Rossini, disgusted at the growing apathy for his 
works in the land of his birth, went to Paris and composed French 
operas. He altered his style entirely, and gave the deathblow to 
the true Italian school. This was his revenge for the neglect of 
those who should haye cherished him as their only hope. To 








Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti sueceeded Verdi. Verdi exhibits 
all the worst faults of his predecessors, exaggerated one-hundred- 
old, with none of the genius of Rossini, little of the tenderness of 
Bellini, and less of the facility and savoir faire of Donizetti. Never- 
theless, Verdi has his merits—viz., occasional facility of tune, con- 
siderable energy, and a dramatic fire that cannct be denied. But 
these are not enough to sustain a tottering edifice, rapidly crumb- 
ling intodust. The Italian school has seen its best days; its de- 
cline is near at hand; and it is doubtful whether anything ean 
restore it. C’enestfimi. There are nocomposers, no orchestras, no 
chorus, no librettists in Italy. The youngest and the last of Italian 
singers is Marietta Alboni, but even she has been compelled to 
succumb to the capricious changes of taste. Acknowledged the 
finest contralto singer of her day, the only competent representa- 
tive of Arsace, Malcolm, Tanenedi, and a host of other characters, 
she was nevertheless pursuaded that she wee aot in her proper 
sphere. While the mere tones of her voice held the crowd in the 
spell of their enchantment, while the “ Brindisi” was cheered, the 
“In questa semplice” apostrophised—and none denied her to be in 
her own peculiar way incomparable, Alboni was yet not in the first 
rank—nct what she felt internally convinced Alboni ought to be. 
Silently, in secret, and without disclosing her intentions to any one, 
she began to study another kind of music—the modern dramatic, and 
when few expected what was going to happen, appeared suddenly 
before a Parisian audience on the stage of the Grand Opera, as 
Fides, in Meyerbeer’s opera of the Prophéte. The astonishment of 
the public when the announcement was first published may be 
easily imagined. ‘ Alboni, the contralto—the calm Arsace, the 
lively Orsini, the imperturbable Malcolm—Alboni, the cantatrice 
par excellence, who had never given any indication of dramatic 
power, was going to attempt Fides, the most arduous part in the 
most difficult opera of the most exacting and restless of éomposers ! 
Absurd!” This was the unanimous sentiment, which, however, 
was unconditionally reversed after the first performance, one of the 
most memorable events in the archives of the Grand Opera. Pre- 
viously, however, Alboni, not trusting wholly to her estimate of her 
own powers, had been diligently practising in Belgium. Her Leo- 

nore in La Favorite, and other characters in the grand operas of the 

Académie, created a furore at Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, and Brus- 

sels ; and by this means she acquired acommand of the French 

language in singing which induced the severest of the French 

critics to pronounce her accent irreproachable. Whether in parti- 

ally abandoning that particular school of which she was the greatest 

ornament, Alboni will add to her reputation in the end, has yet to 

beestablished. That she has quadrupled her professional emola- 

ments, and materially shortened the road to competence and for- 

tune, is unquestionable ; but this can interest herself alone; the 

musical public of Europe has nothing whatever to do withit. One 

thing speaks in her favour. At the Grand Opera of Paris, where 

Alboni is engaged four months in the year to play French parts ex- 

clusively, she has sustained the falling fortunes of the theatre, and 

her name is the only sure means of attracting the public and en- 

suring good receipts. 

Meanwhile it is gratifying to know that, while Alboni has suc- 
ceeded in attaining the highest position as an exponent of French 
dramatic opera, while she has undergone the trying ordeal of 
Meyerbeer, Halevy, and Auber, she comes back again to the 
school in which she was tutored and brought up with a voice un- 
impaired in every respect. This must be traced to that unfaili 
method of training and employing the voice—the Italian meth 
—of which she possesses the secret, and which she has known to 
employ to such good purpose. Alboni always sings—in French 
opera no less than Italian; she never forces her voice, never strains 
to reach what her natural register does not place at her disposal. 
Hence the unvarying freshness, strength, and mellow ripeness of 
an organ, in many respects unrivalled. No fk pual than Ceneren- 
tola serves to display the various gifts of ni to advantage. In 
the first scene, where, while her more fayoured sisters are em- 
ployed in discussing the artifices of costume, Cenerentola prepares 
their coffee at the fireside, the quaint romance, “ Una volta c’era un 
Re,” brings out low notes, as sweet and rich as the softest tones 
from the horn. Nothing can be more prepossessing than the sim- 
plicity with which Alboni says, rather than sings, this unpretend- 
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ing melody. In the caballeta of the duet with Ramiro her flexibility 
is first denoted, while the infantine archness with which she 
addresses her unknown companion, in the words— 


“Deh scusate, perdonate 
Alla mia semplicita ’— 


has a charm that is irresistible. The last scene of the first act, 
where Cenerentola appears veiled, as an unknown guest at the 
Prince’s ball, offers an example of the florid ornamented argo, in 
the pure Italian style, unexampled for breadth and dignity, com- 
bined with grace of style. In the delivery of such phrases, it 
must be admitted, Alboni stands without a competitor. The 
second act is chiefly distinguished for the celebrated adagio, 
“ Nacqui all’affanno,” and the brilliant rondo, with variations, 
“Non piu mesta,” which terminates the opera. Alboni’s execu- 
tion of these movements realises the beau ideal-of the vocal art. 
When we hear her pour forth, with a wealth of tone and a style of 
phrasing, which, lavish in graceful ornament, is the essence of 
artistic finish, the large and flowing melody of the adagio, we can- 
not but lament that such a simple and expressive style of writing 
should be hopelessly on the wane, and that a voice and method 
like Alboni’s should be exhibited—to satisfy the eternal craving 
for novelty, to which the diverse transformations in the forms of 
art are attributable—in performances, perhaps, more vehemently 
exciting, but assuredly less natural and pure. The rondo, “ Non 
piu mesia,” in the hands of Alboni, as a feat of mechanical execu- 
tion, has never been surpassed, if indeed equalled. It is not 
merely the faultless correctness with which the scales, intervals, 
and divisions are taken, nor the roundness and satisfactory aplomb 
of each particular note, nor the fluent ease with which the rapid 
melody flows from the lips of the songstress, that calls for admira- 
tion; but more than all, a certain unconsciousness of the effect 
she is producing, a child-like innocence that plays upon her fea- 
tures while in the act of accomplishing the most extraordinary 
tours de force, and which, while it would plead successfully for a 
multitude of errors, exercises an indescribable influence when 
allied to such absolute perfection. 

The reception of Alboni was such as is only accorded to the 
most favoured artists. The first tones of her voice in the ro- 
mance, “ Una volta c’era un Re,” fell upon the ear like some 
cherished melody of early days, and at once aroused the feelings 
of the audience. After the florid cabaletta of the duet she was 
unanimously recalled. The grand largo di bravura of the first 
Jinale, “ Sprezzo quei don che versa,” was enchored with accla- 
mations. ‘The enthusiasm created by the “ Non piu mesta ” and 
the preceding adagio we shall not attempt to paint. The encore 
and the double recall were but commonplace matters when com- 
pared with the breathless interest and the suppressed murmurs 
of delight which accompanied its execution from beginning to 
end. Suffice it, Alboni never more triumphantly sustained her 
reputation as one of the greatest singers of the age, and, in her 
own especial style, the greatest. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 

Alboni, after a two years’ absence in Madrid and France, made 
her re-entrée at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Saturday night. What 
better character could be selected for this interesting occasion than 
the Cenerentola, in which this fascinating syren has been in former 
seasons so triumphantly successful ? She was received with the 
applause commensurate with her reputation, and no one ever en- 
joyed the public favour more unequivocally than herself. It will 
gratify her admirers to be told that she has lost none of her 
personal characteristics ; her figure being as comfortably round as 
it ever was, and her countenance as declaratory of simplicity and 
goodness, Best of all her voice retains all its original beauty ; 
and it was a delight not easily to be measured to hear once again 
those pearly notes, which can scarcely be said to have their equal 
in ringing sympathetic loveliness. Every one remembers the ex. 
quisite way in which this gifted vocalist executes the pretty 
melodies of the Cenerentola. Indeed, how can such things be for- 

tten? Alboni never sang them more ravishingly than on Satur- 

y night, and when we say this, we exhaust all ordinary terms of 
praise In the highest graces of style and finish this accomp- 
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lished artist may, with’ but~an-exception-or two, -be..pronounced 
unrivalled. We have taste the. most, delicate, aswell as spat 
supreme condition of art when all apparent effort is thoroughl 
and completely subdued. Although she performs exploits which 
few besides herself would be capable of achieving, the hearer is 
less astonished than pleased, less impressed with the precision of 
the mechanism than with the voluptuous and playful lightness of 
the expression. Were we called upon to point to any public singer 
in whom vocal elegance was strongly and instructively visible, it 
would be to Alboni, who betrays the utmost excellence of practi- 
cal cultivation, and who, without the slightest tincture of affec- 
tation “ enchants the ear” simply by the purity and amiability of 
her method. The encores she obtained on , Saturday night 
were extended to the “Sprezzo quei don” andthe “Non piu 
mesta,” according to the prescriptive rule. The latter was a 
masterpiece of vocalization, and moved the audience far beyond the 
common bounds of enthusiasm. 








FIDELIO, 
(Continued from Page 436.) 


The accompanied dialogue that follows straight upon conclusion 
of Florestan’s song is an admirable thought for combining the 
intensity of musical expression with the rapidity and clearness of 
spoken enunciation. There is very much in this brief colloquy 
between Rokko and Leonora of feeling to express, but the words 
are ill-adapted to musical declamation, they are of too conver- 
sational and familiar a character, and they require for the. sake of 
all dramatic propriety to be too quickly uttered to be in any re- 
spect suitable for singing; thus the employment of the present 
form of composition, a kind of spoken recitative, is most judicious 
in this situation, in saying which we make a commendation of the 
principle which the effect fully justifies. The idea of combining 
spoken dialogue with orchestral accompaniment was not new in 
this situation; it seems to have been the custom of a somewhat 
earlier period in Germany, to employ such a form of musical illus- 
tration in the performance of certain of the spoken dramas,—so at 
least we learn from a biography of Mozart, where there is an ac- 
count of the composer having been most successful in a work of 
this character, The effect of such treatment of an entire dramatic 
work is questionable to us, who have never heard it, but we may 
reasonably suppose that had it been good, some specimens of the 
form of composition would have remained for us to judge from. 
Its successful application to a single scene in a long work is amply 
proved in the instance under notice. There are some most beautiful 
examples of the partial introduction of musical accompaniment in 
the spoken drama in The Antigone of Mendelssohn, where the 
most impassioned portions of the dialogue are greatly idealised in 
purport, and equally intensified in effect by the addition of the 
third most powerful medium of expression, music, to the language 
of the declamation, which, by the excellence of the combination 
of the whole, are shown to have been, alone, inadequate to the 
rendering of the deep and poetical feelings that are thus all pow- 
erfully embodied. It has been long our wish to see a lyrical drama. 
constructed in which this form of accompanied dialogue should 
take the place of recitative throughout,—not to speak of the pro- 
priety of alternating speaking and singing in the same work, whica 
is matter for discussion irrelevant to the present papers, such a 
form of treatment would be, we imagine, a compromise between 
the composer, who is reluctant to forego the exercise of his powers 
in any portion of his opera that offers scope for their employment, 
and the public, who are from want of habit and from want of edu- 
cation, unable, in this country, to follow with attention and inte- 
rest the ceaseless music of an entire performance on the stage, 
where different expectancies and different appreciative powers 
await the representation to those raised in the cathedral or in the 
concert-room.—Enough of digression—let us proceed with the 
scene in Fidelio. 

The jailor and his assistant descend into the prison. |The deli- 
cate Leonore shudders as she enters the living. grave of him she 
believes to be her husband ; the extreme darkness of the dungeon 
prevents her for some time from discovering him, then she doubts 
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whether he be in death or in sleep. There is a deep intention in 
the few bars that accompany her passing the lantern before the 
eyes of the sleeper, all that is uncovered of his face, to certify her 
apprehension ; first for the practical—the wavy, streamy effect 
of a light passing and re-passing before a closed eye, is fully rea- 
lised ; then for the ideal—the dream, the happy dream, the life in 
death of the exhausted victim is suggested by the recurrence of a 
passage in the song of Florestan, on the words, “ An angel so like 
to my wife Leonore.” ‘Ihe assumed indifference with which Rokko 
enters upon the fearful task in the ruined cistern, the gloom of the 
dungeon, Leonore’s terror, have apt illustration in recurrence to 
passages in the finale of the first act, where the same train of 
thought prevailed with the same characters. All this is thoughtful, 
and conduces greatly to the general unity of the whole effect. 
This is a happy appropriation of previous ideas to a present pur- 
pose, the merit of which, however, lies much more in the concep- 
tion than in the execution, as is proved by the many also happy 
examples of the same musical treatment in the works of dramatic 
composers of very various excellence, which are all, doubtless, 
more or less, to be ascribed to this scene in Fidelio as their ori- 
inal; such are the introduction of the same passage, whenever 
miel appears personally or by allusion in Frezschutz, of the frag- 
ment of the laughing chorus, when Max hesitates to descend into 
the glen ; of the drinking song, when Caspar prevails over him, in the 
same opera ; the recapitulation of all the phrases belonging to the 
most important situations throughout the opera in the mad scene 
of Masaniello; the continual recurrence of the bridal chorus 
throughout the Mountain Sylph, and the similar examples of mu- 
sical memories in madness in the Lucia and the Linda, 


The last phrase of this melodramatic music leads into the very 
unique duet in A minor. This is one of those pieces of music 
in which the actual as well as the imaginary is thought to be 
imitated, in which not only the thoughts and feelings of the 
singers are meant to be expressed, but the positive sounds pro- 
duced naturally, or by the action of the characters such as the 
singing of birds, the rushing of water, the howling of wind, the 
turning of a spinning wheel, and the like. It is a question for 
much discussion how far such matters are proper objects of musi- 
cal imitation ; still more, how far it is in accordance with dramatic 
propriety to embody such imitations in compositions the chief aim 
of which is to depict the passions of those who are surrounded 
and, possibly, have their thoughts if not their feelings coloured by 
such real sounds. Without a doubt, this practice in music belongs 
to the same class of art as the employment of imitative syllables 
in descriptive poetry. The “Hop, hop, hop” in Birgher’s mar- 
vellous hagas i of the windswift ride of Leonore with her phan- 
tom lover; the “Trab, trab,” in the account of the horse- 
man’s approach which a popular songstress has of late made most 
familiar; and many other like examples that are much more 
frequent in German than in English verses—but we willingly con- 
cede that in music we find a much more poetical application of the 
artifice. The discussion which this suggests is far too extensive for 
the present situation, but a future opportunity may enable us to 
enter upon it at some considerable length, till when we shall dis- 
miss it, with the acknowledgment, that in defiance of the many 
beautiful specimens of the application of this kind of imitation to 
musical illustration, in spite of our unqualified love for many of 
the compositions in which they occur, notwithstanding our com- 
pelled reverence for mag, examples of the practice, we are by in- 
tuitive feeling, no less than by studied judgment, opposed to the 
principle. 

Be the principle to which we have alluded, right or wrong, the 
application of it in the duet before us is one of those entirely suc- 
cessful efforts ofa powerful imagination which so completely enslaves 
our passive admiration, as to supersede all exercise of judgment, and 
to annul the capacity for comment, excepting in the terms of com- 
mendation. There is imitated in the aceompaniment of this duet the 
constant action of digging and the rolling of the earth under the 
implements of the labourers ; in one place particularly we have the 
falling ofa large stone, the removal of which has cost the greatest 
exertion. Superficially considered, we can suppose nothing less 
suggestive of musical beauty, or poetical expression, than such 





thoroughly material employment as the action of digging, though 
it be the digging of a grave, or the noises of falling stones and 
rolling earth ; but we have here something deeper to consider than 
the mere sacrifice, something that qualifies not only the feelings of 
the anxious wife and the honest jailor, but endues the very stones 
upon which they work with a personal interest, if not with 


a supposed consciousness. This something, be it merely the 
naturally gloomy associations of the place with the employment 
that is being fulfilled, and the purport of this employment, or be it 
that feeling of presentiment which poets have so so fondly loved 
to depict, and Campbell has so epigramatically; expressed, when 
he says— 


“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


This something, however it may be defined, however understood, 
certainly justifies the poet musician in making it the material object 
of his illustration, and as certainly separates his illustration from 
that class of commonplace musical description or attempted imi- 
tation, which equally degrades the art, and burlesques the object it 
is intended to pourtray. We have to think that the mass of earth 
and stones which is being removed from the ruined cistern has 
been the gradual accumulation of many years, and has, therefore, 
been the silent witness of the many successive horrors that have been 
enacted in this the deepest cell of the state prison of a tyrant 
governor under a despot monarch: that the unheeded sufferings 
of each after other of the members of the dynasty of misery who 
have in turn succeeded to the sorrows of this cell, have filled not 
only the dank and poisonous air with the unwilling utterance of 
their sighs and groans, have invested not only the walls which 
enclose the captives, confine the sounds they utter, annul their 
aspirations for liberty, and limit everything but their thoughts, with 
so much of the living principle as to make each separate stone the 
emblem of a dead joy, the everduring presentation of a living sor- 
row; have magnetized this most desolate of destructions the debris 
of a dungeon, with the sadness that nought else could share, with 
which nought else could sympathise, that nothing else could know, 
and quickened it with a tardily developed sense of ill that nothing 
which is mortal could tolerate: but that this receptacle of remorse, 
this sanctuary of sorrow is now disturbed, and for what ?—to be made 
the last hiding-place of the latest inmate, and, perhaps, the most 
forlorn of all those the influence of whose sorrows has been their 
only legacy to such as were to share with them this posthumous 
sympathy. We are to think of all this, and the supposition is then 
most natural that there is sentiency in the stones, and that, though 
they be inert, they are not unconscious agents in the scene that 
passes. We are to think that Rokko has been for a lifetime habi- 
tuated to the stern duties of his antipathetic office, in all which 
time, althouzh his heart has not been hardened, his most seusitive 
susceptibilities have been blunted, and he has become careless, 
if not indifferent to the sorrows which, although he has not had the 
power to relieve, he has not had the will to inflict. That in all this 
time he has been the neutral instrument between the oppressor and 
the oppressed, uninquiring, if not unconscious, if the sentence 
which he has been the agent have been just or tyrannous : that he 
has seen the arrival of many prisoners, and their departure perhaps 
through the gates of freedom, perhaps through the gates of death 
but always in the face of heaven: that he has often dug, perhaps, 
the graves of his own captives, but always as an officer of the law, 
never as the menial of a murderer: that his sympathies have been 
especially excited by the singular sufferings of this captive of two 
ears, whose food has been from day to day diminished; who less 
ives than “ hovers like a shadow ;” whose murderer he has been 
vainly tempted to become, the indignity of which temptation still 
rankles in his heart, and whose death he has learned to regard less 
as an evil than as anentire releasement from worse evils : that, al- 
though unconscious of the motives, he cannot have been uninflu- 
enced by the earnestness of Leonore’s conduct, unmagnetized by 
the strength of will which equally supports herself through all her 
trials, and enables her to modify the minds of others to her pur- 
pose. We are to think of all this, and the supposition is then most 
natural that the jailor regards every object that surrounds him asa 
witness of his very thoughts, every sound that meets his ear as the 
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echo of his own consciousness, the reward to all his dubious fore- 
bodings. We are to think that Leonore has becn for two years 
deprived of her all of life, her only of happiness, her husband, who 
was torn from her in the springtime of their passion, before the 
rapture of a young love had been tempered down into that sobriety 
of affection which is the favourite theme of the moralist as the 
safeguard of the social system, but which comes not with enthusi- 
astic temperaments until its vital principle be extinct, until the 
powers of passion has died out: that she has for eighteen dreary, 
weary months mourned in hopeless and inactive sorrow the loss 
that she could form no plan, make no effort to recover: that 
the obtaining some vague clue to the place of Florestan’s 
incarceration aroused her from the numbness of her despair, 
aroused her from the trance into which her whole being had been 
thrown, and kindled in her the energetic, the heroic purpose to 
seek him, and to save him at all hazard end at any—we are to 
think that for six months she has foregone not only the honors and 
the comforts of her station, but the respect, the rights, the usance, 
the sympathies, and the semblance of her sex ; that for six months 
she has foregone the dear consolation of a suffering heart, the in- 
dulgence of her sorrows ; that in the most cruel incertitude as to 
the vicinity, the fate, even the existence of her husband, she had, 
as a part in her great purpose, gone through the mockery of the 
betrothal to Marzelliae ; that she has, from step to step and from 
stage to stage, learned more and more to confirm that vague, that 
undefining and indefin'te feeling between hope and apprehension as 
to him, her sun, who is the centre of all her motions, the motive of 
all her thoughts ; that she is at length here, in the very presence of 
him whom all her preternaturally excited senses assure her must 
be the object of her long and anxious search, but whom the pecu- 
liarity of her own situation and the unfavourable position in which 
he lies prevents her from positively recognising, and so compels 
her reason to doubt that of which her instinct assures her; that 
she is engaged in a labour alike unnatural to her sex, to her edu- 
cational refinement, and to her natural organisation, and repulsive 
to her feelings: that she is digging a grave—that she believes its 
intended occupier is theman she loves ;—loves! O word enfeebled 
by its familiar usance, how thus made all inadequate to the expres- 
sion of that all in all of a life, that utmost exaltation of every 
thing which is of best, and noblest, and most passionful and most 
sublime in our being, that more than any spoken language can 
utter, that everything the most enthusiastic kindred feeling can 
suppose, which is the feeling and which makes the life, and which 
impels the actions of this most devoted woman,—but that she 
knows, from the intuitive conviction induced by the sovereign 
power of her own will, this intended occupant of the grave, be 
he whom he may, must be and shall be saved. We are to think 
of all this, and the supposition is then most natural that the whole 
being of our heroine, physical and metaphysical, is so extraor- 
dinarily excited that there is not a breath that stirs but finds a 
vibrating echo in the pulsations of her heart. It is with the feelings 
that are here most imperfectly expressed that one must listen to 
this Duet, to be able to do ourselves justice with the deep 
intention of the composer, and then, indeed, with how very 
oer ba mighty and mysterious meaning do we find the work is 
raught. 

The plan of the music is very simple, but admits not of definite 
verbal analyses. The part of Rokko is always very different from 
that of Leonore as are the feelings expressed in the two; he 
uncertain, wilfully resolute to brave an involuntary want of resolu- 
tion, sings always in broken irregular phrases. She determined, 
with a great purpose that shall, despite all obstacles, be carried 
through, and sings a clearly defined, rhythmical melody, that is 
always as clearly, as definitely, as rhythmically resumed, after each 
of Rokko’s several interruptions. Thus is the Duet conducted 
so long as it consists only of Rokko’s requiring Fidelio to partici- 
pate in his labour, and Leonore’s replying with double meaning as 
to her strength of purpose. There is a passage of great energ 
and brilliancy for Leonore, when she exclaims in the full confidence 
of her enthusiastic heart, and all unmindful of her companion, 
“Whoever thou be, I will save thee, I will loosen thy fetters, I 
will set thee free,” which gains especial brightness from its being 
the only phrase of any long continuance in a major key throughout 





the whole composition, There is a point of much beauty - 
in what we may regard as the coda of the Duet, where 
the voices respond to each other in phrases of contrary | 
motion. Lastly, there is a prodigious mystery in the effect of the 
concluding phrase, which is given by the two voices in octaves with 
the pianissimo accompaniment of the whole orchestra, also all in 
unison. The orchestral arrangement of this duet is entirely unlike 
anything else in music, and beautiful as singular throughout... 
There is not a note in it but has its meaning; .the exquisite re- 
finement of these minute details must be left, however, to speak 
for themselves in their contribution to the general effect—we may 
only distinguish the whispering, hushy sound of the muted violins, 
with their constant iteration of triplets, and the strange, the 
unearthly, the preternatural effect of the two trombones that play 
almost throughout, and always pianissimo. There is an effect in 
the score which in this country cannot be realised, because we 
possess uot the instrument by which it is intended to be produced, 
which is, namely, the contra fagotto, a wooden wind instrument, 
of pitch an octave lower than the bassoon, the character of which 
must of course bear the same relationship to the tone of this in- 
strument as does that of the double bass to the tone of the violon- 
cello. This is written to play always with the double bass in 
those rolling passages of six notes that form so prominent a feature 
throughout the whole of the composition, and it must, we are 
convinced, add greatly to the sound ofdepth, and tothe roundness of 
tone, and to the power of the double basses, while it takes not 
from their softness of character, and gives nothing to their loudness. 
That we are unable here to realise the intentions of the composer 
is in so tar excusable as it is not to be helped, but that we should 
wilfully pervert them (by the substitution of another instrument 
than that for which he wrote, the effect produced whereby must 
be, and we scruple not to say is, unlike that intended as it is pos- 
sible for dissimilarity to reach) is in the highest degree offensive to 
all sense of propriety, to all veneration for the greatness of a con- 
ception which even this violation, how materially soever it ma: 
injure, cannot entirely destroy. The musical nuisance of whic 
we here most feelingly complain, is to be found otherwheres in the 
perversion of the scores of Beethoven, and we cannot forbear a 
momentary digression to express our unqualified abhorrence of the 
substitution also for the contra fagotto of that most excellent 
instrument in its proper place, the ophicleide, in the last move- 
ment of the symphony in C minor, at the most important per- 
formances of this noble work that take place in this country. We 
may suggest that, as we cannot here have the instrument for 
which our great master wrote, the serpent would be a substitution 
that would certainly approach the effect intended, since this being 
also a wood instrument, cannot have a remotely different quality 
of tone, and we should from this obtain the volume, the roundness, 
me power, if not the positive depths that the composer desired to 

ave. 

(To be continued. ) 


HERR REICHART. 


This popular German tenor, who has been one of the ¥o- 
cal stars of the present season, singing with invariable 
success at a large number of public and private concerts, is 
about to take his departure for the continent. 

On Saturday, Herr Reichart gave a matinée musicale at 
the residence of Mrs. Sheiley of Avington, (in Belgrave 
Square). The attendance was fashionable and brilliant. 
The estimation in which Herr Reichart is held by the fashion- 
able world may be imagined from the following list of per- 
sonages who were the Lady-patronesses of his matinée :— 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, the . 
Duchess of Montrose, the Marchioness of Waterford, the 
Marchioness Dowager of Downshire, the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane, the Marchioness of Ely, the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, the Lady Emily Foley, the Countess of Jersey, 
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the Countess Powlétt, the Countess of Beauchamp, the 
Baroness of Brunow, the Lady Alice Peel, the Viscountess 
’ Combermere, Lady Shelley, and Mrs. Shelley. 

The programme was interesting and judiciously varied. 
Herr Reichart shewed the diversity of his powers in the 
aria, “Ah come mai,” from Rossini’s Otello, a lied by 
Schubert, the ‘trio, “ Zitti zitti,”” with Mdlle. Johannsen and 
Signor Marchesi, and two duets by Nicolai, with the charm- 
ing and accomplished Mdlle. Anichini, for a ‘history of 
whose last musical fete we are still in‘debt ‘to our readers. 
The lied of Schubert was encored. ‘Herr ‘Reichart was 
further assisted by Madame ‘Parish Alvars (harp), Herr 
Laub (violin), Signor Bottesini (conitra-basso), Miss Dolby, 
Herr Formes, Herr ‘Stockhausen, Signor Marchesi, and 
Malle. Graumann (vocalists). 

‘The concert pleased the audience, and Herr ‘Reichart 
retired covered with laurels. He leaves this country, re- 
gretted by his English friends, and will return next season, 
doubly welcome. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
ALBONI. 


Alboni’s rentrée on Saturday night, in her favourite part of 
Cenerentola, was one of the great events, if not the greatest, 
event of the season. The.doors were besieged by vast 
crowds for more than an hour ‘previous to their being 
opened, and the rush. to.gain admittance when they were at 
length opened, was:such as brought to mind the most at- 
tractive; performances of Jenny Lind. It.is needless to add 
that the theatre was filled in every nook and corner, and 
that no ‘standing room .could be obtained in the pit and 
galleries a quarter of an hour after admission. 

How may” this prodigious success be accounted for ? 
Does Alboni sting more exquisitely and more marvellously 
than ever? No, Is sheshandsomer or better formed? No. 
Is she,younger? .QOn the .contrary she is some.moons.older. 
How then may the riddle be solved? It is certain Alboni 
was recéived with a 1.2rvour, and applauded with an enthu- 
siasm on Saturday night, which she. mever obtained before 
in England, although the ,public were no niggards of 
their praises and their pl.wudits when she appeared before 
them. Alboni neither sing.’ better—that were impossible ; 
nor looks ‘handsomer—that vere hardly to be desired; nor 
has grown ‘younger—of that th ere-was no need ;: but, Alboni 
has been at the Grand Opera at \Paris,.and has brought the 
entire public of the French capita Leaptives to her feet : and 
Alboni has ‘shaken the walls of \{adrid with the echoes of 
her triumphs’; and ‘has thrown sun dry French and Belgian 
statés into commotion by the magic -e fects of her transcen- 
dent ‘talents; ard the English public read all this in the 
French and English journals, and ‘they 4re impressed more 
than‘ever with Alboni’s greatness, and ry. 2call the exquisite 

tonés‘of her voice with rapture, and wonde.” why they were 
not more excited, why not mote infuriated, when they heard 
her last. But if untaught they be slow to a} preciate, once 
convinced the English public are staunch and enduring ad- 
mirfers, and-cannot be easily turned away from their idols. 
Alboni now occupies the place in their esteem s be should, 
by right of talent, have occupied when she first came to 
London. But “ better late than never,” is a good maxim, 
-and' we will‘not quarrel with their cautiousness, or. it may 
be, dullness, perhaps, obstinacy, seemg that their eats have 





been at length opened to.some purpose. We claim to our- 
Selves no small credit, that after hearing Alboni one night 
in Arsace, we proclaimed her “ one of the most gifted and 
accomplished singers Italy ever produced.” As usual, the 
opinions of the critics at first were divided, but we have 
lived to see the opposition benches deserted, and the.non- 
contents come over to our side. 

When the curtain rose on Saturday night, and Alboni was 
discovered seated at the fire-place, one general and deafening 
shout rung through the whole house, and was kept up for 
several minutes. Alboni at last:rose and came forward,.and 
this was another signal for a second demonstration, if pos- 
sible, more enthusiastic and exciting than the first. Far 
more interesting and complimentary were the suppressed 
murmurs of delight and astonishment with which her first 
song, the quaint and melodious “ Una volta c’era un Re,” 
was received. The entire audience seemed to recognise.an 
old delight in those delicious and melting tones which en- 
chanted them so oft, and the echoes of which still lived in 
their recollection. If there were any fears entertained as to 
Alboni’s voice being what it was, it arose ‘from the fact that 
she had within the ‘last twelve months been performing 
soprano parts; and this might have led to an apprehension 
as to the retention of its purity and freshness. But that 
Alboni’s voice was as fresh, as pure, as limpid, and as.en~ 
chanting as ever, was proved in the first scene, and dissi- 
pated the doubts of her admirers. Those who knew Alboni 
must have been aware that in her new repertoire she ran no 
risk of sacrificing her voice. Carefully eschewing the belli- 
cose school of Verdi, she confines herself to the pure 
Italian repertoire, and in that-no music is too high for her. 
The soprano parts in the operas of Mozart and Rossini are 
entirely within the means and resources of Alboni, although, 
critically speaking, her voice is a pure contralto, but an ex- 
ceptional one. 

In the charming duet with Calzolari, “ Un soave non.so 
che,” Alboni produced an immense effect, and was encored, 
but she chose instead to come onand make her acknowledge- 
ments. She made several admirable points, and all withont 
the least effort. Among them let us note the exquisite 
tenderness and simplicity infused into the couplet, 

“Deh scusate, perdonate 
Alla mia semplicita.” 

Theother features in this act were the ‘“ Unayparola,” 
made famous by Alboni, and the grand morceaw di bravura 
in the last scene, “‘ Sprezzo quei don che versa,” which»was 
encored so vehemently and persistently, that Alboni could 
not well ‘refuse-to comply with the demand. At 'the.ead 
of the first act Alboni ‘was recalled, and received ‘with im- 
mense enthusiasm. 

Cenerentola’s efforts in the second act.are chiefly «confined 
to the last scene, in which occur the ‘fine expressive largo, 
“‘ Nacqui all’ affanno,” and the:celebrated rondo, “* Non»piu 
mesta.”” In both of these movements, ‘the one, ‘large, ‘flow- 
ing, and measured, the other, brilliant and daring, Alboni 
was equally great, and excited the audience to a perfect 
furore. She was encored in both, but the effect produced 
in the “ Non piu mesta‘” absolutely: beggars*description. She 
was not permitted to finish the rondo ‘either ‘times. Her 
hearers could not contain themselves until'the end, but broke 
through all bounds, and became,.as.it were, maddened into 
ecstacy. We do not think we ever heard so extraordinary 


an effect produced by any singer, mot excepting Malibran’s 
rondo finale in the Sonnambula at Drury Lane. 


After this 
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display, enough one would imagine, for any single occasion, 
Alboni was recalled twice, and overpowered with plaudits 
and ‘expressions of delight. 

We can hardly praise the general performance. There 
seemed to have been no rehearsal, and in one or two scenes 
‘all the performers appeared to go astray. Mademoiselle 
Feller, a most excellent artist if she would take pains, and 
Madame Grimaldi, played the two sisters, but not with per- 
fect satisfaction. Signor Ferranti has some humour, but 
not sufficient for Dandini, and his voice is wanting in 
flexibility. On the other hand Lablache was inimitable in 
the Magnifico, one of his greatest parts, and Calzolari was 
excellent in the Prince. The chorus and band were tolerable. 

On Tuesday Florinda was given for the fourth time, and 
the Spanish dancers made their third appearance. The 
Opera excited no furor, but the dancing of Dona Petra 
Camara, the ebon-eyed and the nimble, with her. semi- 
bronzed coadjutors, created the utmost enthusiasm. The 
Dona was still more applauded and admired than at her two 
previous performances, and looked handsomer and more 
attractive, whereby she won more hearts. The Spanish 
dancing of the Dona is really inimitable, and, being novel as 
well as excellent, is well worth seeing. Nevertheless, we say 
as we said before, Mr. Lumley requires no addition to his 
choregraphic troupe. They are already the troupe par excel- 
lence, which even the assistance of the twenty-eight Spanish 
dancers would fail to improve. 

On Wednesday,—a, grand extra night—the Nozze di 
Figaro was repeated, with the ballet of Les Trois Graces. 
Sofie Cruvelli’s Cherubino was a decided advance on the 
first night. The “Non so piu cosa,” was admirably sung, 
and the “voi che sapete,” first time, given without a note 
being altered. In the encore, however,—the universality 
‘and enthusiasm of which ought to have satisfied the sin- 
ger she had produced an impression, which it might have 
been politic not to attempt to improve,—she made the same, 
or something like the same, alterations we found fault with 
the first night. If Mademoiselle Sofie Cruvelli do not 
avail herself of the gentle and well-meant hints proffered her 
by the gentlemen. of the press, so’ much the worse for her 
future career. She alone will be the sufferer. 

Her Majesty and the Royal children visited the theatre on 
Thursday, when J! Prodigo was repeated by special desire. 
The Spanish dancers also appeared, as was announced, for 
thelast time. We trust the fair dark Dona Petra Camara, 
and her brunette companions will not leave us thus 
abruptly. 

Alboni’s second appearance last night—an extra night — 
in Cenerentola, attracted an overflowing audience. — If possible 
the applause and excitement were greater than on Saturday. 
The opera altogether went better, and was much more satis- 
factory. Still we should have liked something nearer per- 
fection at the first lyric theatre in the world. Cenerentola was 
followed by Les Trois Graces. 

To night Ernani will be produced for Cruvelli. It was in 
this opera, it may be remembered, that Cruvelli took Paris 
by storm some few months ago. Elvira is allowed to be one 
of the prima donna’s most striking and finished performances. 
The opera is well cast, comprising the names of Sims Reeves, 
Coletti, Sofie Cruvelli, &c. 








Mr. Granam, the tragedian, formerly of the Surrey and Maryle- 
bone Theatres, and who belonged to Macready’s company at Drory 
Lane, died a short time since in America. 





a ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, .; alt xd 


On Saturday. the,second performance: of dl oF diito® Magico 
was postponed, owing: to :the, indisposition” of Malle. Anna 
Zerr. The Prophete was substitnted, und “thie Hotise was 
crowded. nt ee ee Pe 

On Tuesday, Mdlle. Zerr being still indisposed,’ thie part 
of the Queen of Night was. assumed. by’ Miss ‘Louisa Pyne, 
and the opera was played:a second time with increased’ effect. 
Miss Pyne experienced a very flattering’ receptidn’” ‘She is 
not equal to the dramatic exigencies of such a’ character as 
Astriffiamente. When-cursing her daughter’in the grand air 
“ Gli angui inferni,” she displayed an amounb6f indifference 
which almost made a burlesque of the words ‘arid’ the’ music. 
Nevertheless, her vocalization, both in this:and’ in the. other 
air of the Queen of Night, was exceedingly neatand distinct, 
the voice never failing her-exeept when she had’té touch the 
F in alt, which unfortunately happens several times. The 
opera went off with immense eclat;' The house was com- 
pletely crammed. On Thursday ‘the “Prophete once more, 
and another bumper house. ene “RS 

To-night Jl Flauto Magico, for the third time; and then, 
we trust, Sappho. M. Gounod, the composer of that remark- 
able production, is already, in London. 








Dramatic Dutelliaente. 0. 


Frencu Prays, Sr. James's Tueate®.—On Weiliesday 
Mr. Mitchell took his benefit; on which occasion an excellent 
selection was presented to his patrons, consisting of a new 
Comedie-Vaudeville entitled, ‘‘ La Petite Cousine,” the sub- 
ject of which turns upon the endeavours made by a young 
lady to save her friend’s husband from carrying’ elsewhere 
the affection which he owes to his wife. The idea was neatly 
carried out and the piece was ‘¢leverly played’ by 
Mademoiselles St. Mare and Bilhaut and M: Tetard, who 
was very amusing in the part of a lover, obliged to pay his 
court to another woman, being all the time in the dark as to 
the plot in which he is a principal personage. This piece 
was followed by a classical comedy, at least’so it is called, in 
one act, written by M. Ponsard ; but which is in reality 
nothing more than an elegant i’ustration of the amours of 
Horace and Lydia, consisting of a declaration of love in the 
first instance, a quarrel in the next, and lastly a reconciliation. 
In “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” Mascarille boasts that he has 
turned into Madrigals the whole Roman history; if M. 
Ponsard goes on turninry all the odes of Horace into come- 
dies like the present—and there are some four books averag~ 
ing about five and twenty odes per book, not to’mention the 
Epodon—we shall ‘save upwards of a hundred comedies of 
the same stamp; t’ne women loved by the Roman poet. form 
a goodly collecticn of themselves, and we may thus hope to 
see on the stage,, Chloe, Neera, Phyrra, Lydia, , Leuconoe, 
Tyndaris, Gly’sera, Barina, Lycea, Neobule,.Chloris, Galatea, 
Phylis, Phry ne, together with a few matrons and @ decent 
supply of s,orceresses, magicians, poison-distillers: .&c.,.&c. 
Seriously ‘we cannot call this trifle a comedy, not even a:clas- 
sical com edy, it is a misnomer—a dramatic or colloquial ode 
or char? de is the most we can do for it, Of progressive:action 
it is ab solutely devoid, and we are more disposed to look upon 
it as a literary curiosity than as a dramatic composition, illus- 
tratin to a certain extent the manners of the Roman Cour- 





teza’ a as we find her depicted in the odes of the poet, in which 
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\A9G0 MALIATS LAT : ae 
by the bye dhe’ occupies a very prominent position. The 
»eyn\ language ts choice;:and Ms Ponsard has'done as much as his 
an A, Subjert would. permit hinr;‘he evidently has well studied his 


acw sbetsonages..and they ‘move about and talk much as we may 


fancy they did in the golden age of Roman literature. The 
effect, produted isinot of a very exciting nature; the expres- 
5171 ORG oMe andre, refined than: suits. our ideas of the tender 
-o fi Passion, and compared with the sample’ given in Valeria by 
. _( Mademoiselle Rachel: of Lycisca, another lady of the same 
; 5 we .|¥nust’ pronounce the present scene somewhat 
ig les f¢ et; Mademoiselle Rachel declaimed in her very best 
_..,, Style, and almost created a sensation when on reading the 
on -¥@t8¢s\ Which she had ‘supposed addressed to herself, she finds 
_4,,the, name,;,of ‘Chloe’ inscribed on the tablet. M. Jouanni 
failed to. .give us any idea of our favourite Horace, of him 


MALLE 


. ,Who, wrote to this same Lydia— 


“ Tutic nec meus mihi, nec color 
Certa sede manet';) humor et in genas 
Furtum labitur, arguens 
Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, seu tibi candidos 
"Parpaérunt humeros immodicz mero 
Rixz ;' sive puer farens 
Impressit memorem dente labris notamn.”— 
: Ops 1. XIII. 


Mademoiselle. xchel was recalled: after the curtain went 
down and was warmly applauded. Corneille’s play of Les 
opbettoraees, followed, in'which the great tragedian created her 

accustomed . sensation, excelling even herself in the 
, reat scene of the fourth act, in which she calls down the 
.,.vepgeance,.of, the immortal Gods on Rome. Alfred de 
r _,,_Mussetis petite comedie, J faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou 
“- fermée, was delightfully done by Mademoiselle St. Marc and 
_, Mons, Lafont; this:is.a style of writing which will always 
_, Please from its very simplicity, but when elegance of diction 

; and purity ;of language are combined we do not despair of 
_, Tescuing the stage from the licentiousness of Messrs. Lacroix 
_, and Magnet, and others ejusdem farine. The house was 

__ filled ,in every. part. In justice to Mr. Mitchell we cannot 

. allow the, present opportunity to pass without tendering him 
_,, UF Most sincere congratulations on the success which has 

attended his efforts this season, at the same time that we ac- 

. knowledge our gratitude | for the efficient manner in which he 

Has managed the affairs of the theatre. Every promise made 
softs been, religiously kept; a rapid succession of new actors 
), and new pieces has been furnished, and if some of the novel- 

_ties produced are of a quality not te command our unquali- 
olled approbation, they at least serve to evince the zeal of the 

“ Mnanager and his earnest desire to produce the best fare in the 

_, market for,the gratification of his supporters. J. de C—. 


rio! Apexean--On' Wednesday evening this theatre was 
' erowded'to’ excess to witness the comedy of The Road. to 
Ruin, for the benefit of Miss Woolgar, This play, although 
sovapid in the perusal, ranks déservedly high among our acting 
)aeomediés)® The character of the elder Dornton is the only 
one that shows any ingenuity in the conception or drawing, 
emor® does ‘the (dialogue, although occasionally pointed, .and 
sometimes forcible, contain any superfluous quantity of wit, 
coorstrength,‘yet, from the perfect knowledge of the stage 
noshownein the choice dnd development of the incidents, and 
~eitti the discrimination and contrast of the characters, the 
-icomedy™'continues to''stand the test of time, and never 

fails, when’ well acted, to justify its claims to attention, 





Sophia, the heroine, who is little bett«2r than a simpleton in 
reading the play , becomes, when tran: :ferred to the stage, full 
of natural simplicity and graceful nai veté, nor have we often 
witnessed a more charming portrait of her than was given 
by Miss Woslgar, who, moreover, lcoked as young and as 
pretty, and exhibited as rounded, fair , and eloquent a pair of 
shoulders as any nymph of eighten. In a performance 
where all was excellent we scarcely n zed particularize. The 
early scenes were full of vivacity and esprit, and her by-play 
excellent without being overwrought, a fault which study 
an‘ experience are evidently amendin; 3. Miss Woolgar never 
loses sight of the serious side of her | portraitures, and hence 
the scene of reproach to her lover in the fourth act, was ad- 
mirable. Here the pathos and hur nour were charmingly 
blended, and the touch of self-pity wrth which she gathers 
up the fragments of her lover’s letter, just before passionately 
torn in pieces, was worthy of any actress. At the fall of the 
curtain Miss Woolgar was called forward to receive a shower 
of bouquets which absolutely sci:nted the whole house. 

The other parts of the comed:y were well sustained. Mr. 
Woolgar surprised us with his graphic picture of old Dorn- 
ton. Mr. S. Emery’s Silky de:jserves particular mention as 
an excellent and well studied s]ketch, Mr. Webster was the 
Goldfinch, and Mr. Leigh Murr.ay the young Dornton for the 
occasion, and the rest of the che jracters were well filled, not 
omitting Miss Ellen Chaplin, w ho, in the little part of Jenny, 
looked quite as handsome and s Aucy as ever. 

On Thursday evening, Madame Celeste made her first 
appearance since her return frc»m the continent, in her fa- 
vourite character of Miami, in the Green Bushes. During her 
absence the entertainments at tlie Adelphi have been more 
of a comic description than usuajl, and Paul Pry has been a 
standing dish. With her return, the house resumes its old 
peculiarity as the region of dircime. A crowded house sig- 
nalized the return of this popular actress and manager. 








riginal Correspondence. 
ALBONI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


The Editor: of the Musical World would greatly oblige several 

subscribers }>y stating what Alboni’s compass is. There is an 
impression a broad that it, like acircle, has neither beginning nor 
end—one prirt running into the other—is this a fact ? 
[What A.lboni’s compass is we never can inake out, the high- 
est notes sh e sings being attacked with so much wase, and the lowest 
with so much pewer. Alboni’s voice having a .middle must have 
a beginning: and end, argal Alboni’s voice though round is not a 
circle. Ed. ] 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCITY. 


This institution held its adjourned general mec'ting, on the 
platiform of the Large Hall, Exeter Hall, on Monday «vening last. 
‘Lhe Rev. George Roberts, the president of the Socie ty occupied 
ths chair: in opening the business of the evening, he e.xplained to 
thie members assembled that the committee had to repoi*t the pro- 
ceedings of the past fifteen months, it having been thought advisable 
to carry the accounts up to the 30th June last, the adjournment 
Jaaving also been suggested that’ they might be enabled to place 
before the meeting the real state of the Society’s affairs. 

In the absence of the Rev. Mr. Austin, the secretary snd the 
Rev. F. J. Stainforth, who had assisted in discharging the duties 





| 


of the office, the acting secretary, Mr. Williams, was called upon 
to read the report. 
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This document, after detailing the difficulttes with which the 
Society had had to conten d, expressed a hope that those difficulties 
would cease, and claimed credit for having given the oratorios cf 
last season with unexamr iled breadth and ‘grandew*. It set forth 
a letter from Dr. Elvey, thanking the orchestra for t:he performance 
of his anthem. It statec| that the Society had, duXing the past 
fifteen months, given twe lve concerts ; and although it might have 
appeared desirable to son te to have given a more extended series, 
yet, as the concerts weite very expensive, if such coutse were 
pursued it would soon re sult in an empty exchequer. 

The report then inforn ied: the members that a debt of £700 had 
been incurred in additicm to another contingent claim of £480. 
An arrangement had bec$n made with Mr. Surman, by which he 
was to take the whole of this responsibility upon himself for the 
present; the Society und.ertaking to repay him when it had any 
surplus funds, in addition to which contingency, they were to allow 
him (Mr. 8.) 44 per cent interest, until such time as it was repaid. 
Mr. Surman had also reli¢ved the Society from any charge for the 
loan of music, which he would continue to supply gratuitously. 

The closing paragraph stated that the Committee did not feel 
justified in appropriating any of’ the funds of the Society as prizes 
for Orchestral Anthems, but recommended a special subscription 
for the purpose. 

The Treasurer’s account having been read, explanations were 
given by the Secretary as to the mode of effecting the contingent 
loan, and Mr. Surman having been called for by the President, 
stated his views. The report \vas then adopted. 

In accordance with the reco mmendation in the report, resolu- 
tions were then passed by which the two sums of £700 and 
£481 17s. 6d. were acknowledge:d as contingent loans by Mr. Surman 
to the Society, leaving intere:st at the rate of 44 per cent per 
Pere the principal to be re)5aid from the future profits of the 

ociety. 

The ordinary complimentary votes of thanks were then duly re- 
corded to the officers of the Sciiety, &ec. 

The President in returning thanks for the honour conferred 
upon him, in alluding to the admixture of amateurs and profes- 
sionals composing the Society's Orchestra, jocularly likened the 
conductor to a Welsh coachman who was told he must drive a 
team of four horses down a Welsti mountain, One of the four 
was blind, one a “jibbev,” one kicked over the traces, and one 
would not go at all. Yet this teau: he had to drive down hill, and 
he did it, although he (the President) would defy the Queen’s 
Coachman to have deme it. 

After a few more general observations the President concluded 
by expressing his belief that next year more cheering results would 
be manifest, after which the meeting separated. 








Wiebiews of Music. 

“Tas Tasory oF Mustcat Compostrion.”—By Gortrairp 
Weser; translat ed, with notes, by J. F. Warner; :¢dited, with 
additions from ‘the original German, by John 13ishop.—R. 
Cocks and Co. 


_ The catalogue #f Messrs. Cocks is rich in elementaity, theore- 
tical, and philos¢,phical works on the musical art, and the spirit 
and disregard of! expense which have enabled them to place the 
longest and mos/t comprehensive treatises at the disposition of the 
public, are wort/hy the highest commendation. Gottfried We,ber’s 
Theory of Mijsical Composition is one of the most renowne:l of 
the German ¢/ssays, and well merits its celebrity, since—as the 
title justly cly1ims for it-—it presents a “naturally consecutive :1r- 
rangement 0!/ topics.” Some will complain of its enormous leng th 
and diffusev.ess : but we think the American translator, Mr. J. 1°. 
Warner, ha’; fully set forth in an elaborate preface, that to be con'- 
cise is one thing, and to be explanatory another, and that in dis - 
closing the: theory and practice of such an art as musical compo-: 
sition, wh/ich contains such a multitude of branches, and, to use 
Scriptura/| language, so many wheels within wheels, the brevity, 
which is/“ the soul of wit,” would be altogether out of place. It 
18 very Ywell that a sonnet should be confined to fourteen lines, 
and eq/ually advisable that an epigram or a bon mot should be aa | 








curt as. possible. But a philosophical treatise is quite another 
matter. Every fact, rule, analogy, or comparison omitted for . 
brevity’s sake, is nor better nor worse than a (act, rule, analogy, 
or comparison lost, which should have been made known, where it 
is requisite to acquire not, merely a general view’ of a subject, bu 
a familiar intimacy with its details. On this principle, Gottfrie 
Weber has compiled his Theory of Musical Composition, in which 
he has set forth everything that he himself knew, on the subject. 
His book is as good as a whole year’s conversation with the ai 
thor—a chapter per diem. At the same time, be .it undetstood, 
the treatise is purely a philosophical treatise, and rnust be read, 
learned, and poston Fizested, before attempting to apply its 
principles to practice. We must know all of it, or the labour is 
lost. One link of the chain abandoned, and the whole falls to pieces. - 
An attentive study of the work, however, ifthe intellect of the 
learner be sufficiently keen and capacious, will almost make 4 
musician, The greatest possible care must be taken not to get 
confused in the multitude of rules and explications. Page by 
page—nay, we may almost say line by line, or at least paragra 
by paragraph—the whole must be placed in the store-house of the 
(rain, in as orderly and progressive a manner as it is found in the 
book itself. Thus only can the Theory of Musical Composition be 
made available; but thus studied, thus acquired, its utiity will be 
unquestionable, its influence immense. 

We shall not attempt an analysis of such a work as that of 
Gottfried Weber. Its wide and deserved celebrity, moreover, ab- 
solves us from the necessity. Long before the death of the author 
(im 1839), it was acknowledged in Germany as a standard treatise, 
and the greatest musicians have regarded it with respect and ad- 
miration. Our present purpose is simply to éall attention to the 


‘fact, that the Messrs. Cocks have enriched their already wealthy 


catalogue with a splendid edition of this very admirable philoso- 
phical work; and that Mr. John Bishop (of Cheltenham), the 
English editor, has performed his task with the utmost care and 
ability. One thing, however, we should have greatly preferred. 
Instead of the lengthy, high-flown, and rambling preface of the 
American translator, which is printed without curtailment, the 
preface of Gottfried Weber, of which only extracts are presented, 
might have been given entire. This would have made the Theory 
of Musical Composition still more complete and acceptable. 





“THE ORGANIST’S MANUAL” —CONSISTING OF SELECT MOVEMENTS 
FROM THE WoRKS OF THE MOST EMINENT ComPOsERS— Edited 
by Grorce Cooper, Organist of St. Sepulchre and Christ’s 
Hospital.—Addison & Co. 

The utility of this publication must be seén at a glance, and the 
well-known ability of Mr. Cooper may be accepted as a guarantee 
that the selections are made with judgment. The first number 
contains a larghetto, in F, from Kalliwoda’s second symphony, 4 
somewhat feeble imitation of Spohr. 

No. 2 comprises an andante, in the same key, from one of the 
pianoforte sonatas of Mozart ; and.a “ Benedictus,” also in F’, from 
Schubert’s Mass, in B flat, which might easily be mistaken for the 
same master, but for the somewhat forced mantier in which thé 
subject is resumed, and for a subsequent transition into the sub- 
dominant, which, though bold, is not Mozartish. This movement 
has also a peculiarity in which Mozart never indulged—it ends in 
the subdominant of the key. 

No. 3 contains another weak imitation of Spohr, in the shape of 
an adagio, in ©, from Kalliwoda’s first symphony. 

No. 4 is much more interesting, consisting of the andante, in F, 
with variations, from Mozart's fifth violin quartet, a masterly 
movement. : 

No. 5 is an arrangement of Hummel’s beautiful and well-known 
“ Quod in Orbe,” in F, one of the best specimens of the master’s 
Church Music. 

No. 6 contains the andante scherzetto from Beethoven’s fourth 
quartet, which requires great fluency of execution. 

The first five numbers are arranged by Mr. Cooper himself; the 
last by Mr: W. T. Best, from Liverpool; one of the ablest organists 
in this country. Both gentlemen have performed their tasks in a 
highly skilful manner. 

_ In proceeding with the Organist’s Manual we strongly recom- 
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mend Mr. Cooper to make fewer selections from the wishy-washy 
symphonies*of Kalliwoda, and more from the really great masters, 
of some of whom that German composer is but a mere parody. 


“Tae Amatevr Prrtupist” (Book Ist.)—A collection of Pre- 
ludes for the Organ or Harmonium—Composed and selected by 
Epwarp Travis.—Leoni Lee and Coxhead. 


This collection of fifty-three preludes will be found both useful 
and agreeable to the organist and harmoniumist. It consists of 
short pieces, like voluntaries, with the advantage of compact form 
and finish, which saves them from having the air of impromptus. 
They are completely in the ecclesiastic style, and most of them 
are nicely harmonised, and evince an agreeable flow of melody. 
We have, hcwever, to make the same protest as against another 
work of Mr. Travis—which, if we mistake nut, we reviewed about 
three months ago—namely, that the distinction is not shown, 
which. are the preludes composed, and which selected, by Mr. 
Travis; until which oversight be rectified we cannot enter 
into a separate analysis of the individual pieces. 

“ Rounp anp Rounp tux Cora Bowrer”—Fairies’ Song— Written 
by G. L. Banks, Esq.—Composed by Minrma.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. 

A very pretty song, somewhat original in form, and rather dif- 
fuse in modulation, but betraying decided talent and a good deal 
of fancy. The key is F minor, and there is an episode in E major. 
These keys have no relationship, and the introduction of the latter 
is somewhat fcrced. The accompaniment, however, is ably written, 
and there are some nice harmonies. 





“Twat is Not Home woere Day sy Day”—Song—Music by 
.—Cramer, Beale, & Co. 


A plaintive sentimental ballad in E flat, set to very well written 
verses by “ Conder.” The taste for harmony is again evident ; but 
we advise “ Minima” to reconsider the progression contained in 

e 2, bar 3 of line 3, and bar 1 of line 4. The chord of the 6-3 
in E flat (the second position of the common chord of C minor) 
does not follow the chord of the 6-3 on D flat (the second position 
of the common chord of B flat minor). Nor does the chord on 
A flat and A natural (C E flat, F sharp), which succeeds and con- 
ducts to the 6-4 in E flat, improve the progression, The melody 
is broken, but expressive. 

“ Wuere’sr Tuov Treapest an Epen Biooms”—Sacred Song— 

Words from the “ Messiah,” by Monteomery—Musie by M1- 

nrMa.—Cramer, Beale & Co. 


This song, is a great deal more gloomy than its fellows, and less 
to our liking on the whole. The opening darghetto, in F minor, &c. 
is mere rhodomontade, and the half close in C, the dominant of 
F major, the key of the song, very awkwardly managed. There 
are sctné nice points in the melody, but it is too much tormented, 
while the accompaniment is unnatural and deficient in neatness, 
Page 2, line 2, bar 3, there is a disagreeable feeling of consecutive 
octaves and fifths between the bass and the accompaniment, where 
the chord of the seventh on G follows the common chord of F. 





“‘InrRopUCTION TO THE Orcan.”—Grorcr Ccoper—Addison & 
Hollier. 

If any one has a right to speak about the organ it is Mr. George 
Cooper, who, organist of St. 5 te Chureh, and Christ’s Hos- 
pital, yt — of ~ aul’s Cathedral and her Majesty’s 

apel Royal, illustrates the title of his work with a portrai 
Westminster Abbey. Ses 

Mr. George Cooper is not only one of the greatest masters of 
the “king of instruments,” but an excellent musician into the 

iin. Both a knowledge of his subject, and ‘# learned ex- 
position were to be expected at his hands. Nor has expectation 
been ey Although the “Introduction to the Organ” 
is but @ brief compendium, as much as can possibly be comprised 
In a space so confined has beem supplied by Mr. Cooper, ina lucid 


and orderly manner. — In the introduction Mr. Cooper, for evident 
teasons declining going into a history of the construction of the 





organ, proceeds at.once to the manipulation and pedipulation, 
commencing with a catalogue of the stops and their use, followed 
by the scales and intervals, exercises in two or three parts, &c., 
&c., &c., until he arrives at the pedal exercises, which are com- 
prehensively described and clearly elucidated. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to a number of movements from Gibbons, 
Rinck, Sechter, Dr. Miller, and last not least, Sebastian Bach. 
A psalm tune in E flat, entitled “St. Agnes,” by Mr. Cooper 
himself, is by no means the least interesting piece in the selection. 
The dryest piece of all is a five-part prelude in B major, by the 
celebrated contrapuntist, Sechter. There are some pretty smooth 
pages of Rinck, the Weigl of the organ, whose harmony is 
sweeter than strong. There is also an interesting example of 
Adolphe Hesse—a prelude in C minor—not very masterly, how- 
ever, for a master of his reputation. The magnificent fugue, in 
E major, of Sebastian Bach, a fugue on a chorale in D minor, by 
the same master, and his celebrated exercise in F, with double 
pedal part, form the pieces de resistance of the selection, which is 
tastefully and judiciously made. We recommend without hesita- 
tion the “Introduction to the Organ” to all amateurs of that 
instrument. The name of Mr. Cooper is a guarantee of its value ; 
and the contents are worthy of his reputation. 








JENNY LIND. 
(From the Boston Bee, June 21.) 


Boston—Jenny Lind was honoured with another brilliant 
audience, at her second concert, last evening. Every seat was 
occupied, Mdlle. Lind was in excellent voice, and it was ge- 
nerally admitted that she has never sung so well in Boston. 
The pieces which were most admired were “ Casta Diva,” 
« The Bird Song,” “ The last Rose of Summer,” and “ The 
Echo Song.” In each of these pieces Mdlle. Lind was enthu- 
siastically applauded and encored. The trio from J/ Barbiere, 
with Salvi and Belletti, was also eneored. It was exquisitely 
given. Signor Salvi sung in a duet with Beletti, the trio, 
and the serenade from Don Pasquale, which was compli- 
mented with an encore. Signor Beletti executed the Cavatina 
from La Sonnambula in excellent style. Mr. Otto Goldsmith’s 
performance on the piano was duly appreciated by the audi« 
ence. On this occasion he played upon a grand piano which 
was presented to him by Mdlle. Lind, another token of her 
generosity. The orchestra is an attractive feature at these 
concerts. The Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's 


Dream was performed in 4 style never approached by any 
| orchestra ever heard in Boston. Mr. Benedict should indeed 


be proud to be at the head of such an orchestra. ‘ 

On Monday next, Mdlle. Lind gives her third concert im 
this city. 

It is prbbebly well known to our readers that Mdile. Lind 
gave a concert in New York, the proceeds of which were ap 
propriated to the benefit of the orchestra. Feeling a deep 
sense of gratitude for this act of generosity, the members have 
drawn up a Diploma for Mdile. Lind, Signori Salvi, Belletti, 
and Benedict, who all volunteered their services on the occa- 
sion. These Diplomas were presented yesterday forenoon 
after the rehearsal at Tremont Temple. Mr. John A. Kyle, 
chairman of the committee of presentation, made an appro« 
priate address to each, which was mded to. with much 
warmth and sentiment, The Diploma of Mille. Lind contains 
the following. 


“ To Malle. Jenny Lind.—At a meeting of the members of the 
Jenny Lind Orchestra, in New York, convened on the 6th day of 
June, 1851, John A. Kyle inthe chair, it was— 

“ Resolved, That the members‘of the Jenny Lind Orchestra in 
New York consider it their’ duty to return their sincere and heart~ 





felt thanks to Mdll¢é. Jenny Lind for the unexpected offer of her 
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services for a concert given for their benefit on Wednesday evening, 
June 4th, 1851. 

“They would also give expression to their high appreciation of 
her talents as an artist, and of admiration of her noble disinterested- 
ness in having so repeatedly deviated from the usual paths of 
artistes in devoting the gift which God has blessed her to the 
improvement of the great and glorious art of which ‘they are but 
humble followers, while gladdening by her many acts of benevolence 
the hearts of the poor and friendless, 

“ This resolution being carried unanimously, was ordered to be 
engrossed, signed and presented to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, by a com- 
mittee appointed for such purpose. 

“ Joun A. Kyrx, Chairman. 

“Joun C. Scnerrr, Secretary. 

“Signed by Joseph Burke and eighty-one others.” 


Mr. Benedict’s diploma has the following :— 


“ Resolved, That our respectful and cordial thanks be tendered 
to Jules Benedict, Esq., for his kindness in volunteering to conduct 


a concert given by Mdlle. Jenny Lind for the benefit of the |: 


orchestra, on Wednesday, June 4th, 1851. 

“The members of the orchestra feel unable adequately to 
express how much they are indebted to Jules Benedict, Esq., 
not only for this act, but for his uniform kindness to them whilst 
under his direction. It has been a pleasure to them all to be under 
such an able conductor, who has done so much to improve the 
taste for classic music and to raise the profession to its proper 
position in the eyes of the people. They feel that the lovers of 
music throughout this vast continent owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his untiring zeal in giving them an opportunity of hearing 
Concerts hitherto unequalled, and which will be remembered for 
years to come by all true lovers of art. 

“Signed, and so forth, as above.” 


The diplomas of Signori Salvi and Belletti contain the 
following expressions of regard :— 


“The members of the Jenny Lind Orchestra in New York, 
desire to tender to you their sincere thanks for the handsome 
manner in which you volunteered your invaluable services at the 
Concert of Wednesday evening, June 4th, 1851, devoted to their 
benefit by Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 

“With the best wishes for a long continuation of your triumphant 
career, to which your splendid talents as well as your untiring 
efforts to please so justly entitle you. 

“We beg leave to subscribe ourselves 
‘Your ob’t servants, 

“ Signed, &c., as above.” 

Mr. Barnum is on his way to London to engage Grisi and 
Mario for America. 

Jenny Linp’s Liserauity..-The Swedish Episcopal church in 
Chicago has great cause ofgratitude to Jenny Lind. The rector, 
Rev. Mr. Unonius, has published a statement, from which it 
appears that, beside the 1,000 dollars given by her to the church 
last year, she has contributed 1,000 dollars partly to aid in building 
a parsonage, and partly for the poor of the parish. She has also 
promised a communion service of silver, and has given the rector 
2,000 dollars to pay some debts, to furnish the parsonage, and to 
effect an insurance on his life.—American paper. 

Jenxy Linp rn Boston.—Jenny Lind’s concert last evening was 
all that we anticipated. The house was full, completely full, and 
yet there were seats for all. Settees were placed in two of the 
aisles, but no cross seats were allowed, and the passage-ways were 
unobstructed. The slips were not excessively crowded, as at 

revious concerts under Mr, Barnum’s régime; and though the 

ouse was full in every part—above, below, and all around—yet the 
audience was seated without the slightest trouble or confusion, and 
good humour seemed to reign all around, ladies being heard on all 
sides congratulating themselves on the excellence of their seats. 
The whole a of matters last night must have satisfied 
the public that Miss Lind has those about her who are abundantly 
competent to manage her concerts in a way that will not only be 
profitable to her, but, what could never be said of Barnum’s 











voice and two flutes from Meyerbeer’s ron of Silesia are as hothing 


to the admirable manner in which it is both acted and ne 
gave us the duet from the Barbiere of Rossini with Belletti ‘and 
the Recitative and Scena, from Lucia di Lammermoor.’ “'Bélletti 
gave “ Sulla Poppa del mia brik,” from the Prigione d' Edimburgo 
with verve and force. 

JENNY LIND IN SPRINGFIELD.—We are happy to "learn that 
Miss Lind has made arrangements to give one or two concerts in 
Springfield, the first to take place on Tuesday or Wednesday of 
next week. ‘The First Conzregational Church ‘has’ been’ etigaged 
for these concerts. No building in Springfield, probably, ‘will be 
sufficiently large to accommodate all who will wish to attend'these 
concerts. Large parties from the towns in the vicinity ‘dre ‘pre- 
paring to be present. Hartford takes 200 tickets, and other towns 
in proportion. : fs ' 

Ail the reports about Jenny Lind’s marriage with Bellett? and 
with Mr. Wood, &c., &c., are false. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mapvame Verpavainne.—Among the artistes who have taken 
an honorable position in the London season of 1851,,we must notice 
Madame Verdavainne who, in a series of fashionable concerts has 
displayed the qualities of an able pianist and an excellent professor. 
Beethoven’s trio in B flat; his favourite andante in F; Bach's 
prelude and fugue in C sharp; Cramer's Etude mélodique ; “ Hom- 
mage 4 Mozart;” Mendelssohn's first grand concerto ; Weber's 
concert, Stick; Thalberg’s ‘Russian Airs;” Bertini’s Grande 
polonaise ; and Norma. fantasias have been. the prince pieces 
Madame Verdavainne. has played this season; and it is but just to 
say that we have rarely found in the same artiste alarger amount of 
énergy combined with , eorrect execution, and intelligent 
rendering of original ideas of the composers. : 

Mr. Joun Tuomas’s Matinez Musicate.—Mr. John Thomas 
(of Pen-y-Bout), principal harpist at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 











+y@8.one of the, most accomplished harpists of the day. 
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professor at the Royal Academy of Music, gave, previous to his 
departure -for-Germany, a Matinée. Musicale on Wednesday the 9th 
dinstsito a,fashionable audience, by, permission of Lady Benjamin 
Holbelobideh over), at her Ladyship’s résidence’ in Great Stanhope 
Mtreett)./ ben Prcsrenrne: was, unusually ‘varied ‘and attractive, 
;eontaining. the, names of the’ following’ éniinént * artistes: —Mrs. 
id\nderson .(Pianiste to Her Majesty), Mdlle. Lavinia (Pupil of Sig. 
oGaxeia and a,most rising young vocalist), Miss Bassano, Miss 

M. Williams, Miss H. Chipp, Mr.’ Sims’ Reeves, Mr. Frank 

Bodda,, Laub (the celebrated violivist from her Majesty's 
y These ie. Cipriani Potter (principal of the Royal Academy of 
sMusic),,and the, students of the Acadetiiy (by the permission of the 
1 Coremittee), , Among the principal features of the concert may be 
mamed,a duet from Semiramide for pianoforte and violin (Mrs. 
«Anderson, and Herr Laub); Blargini’s’ Quartet for harp, piano- 
forte, violin, and voice (Mdille. Lavinia, Mr. ‘Cipriani Potter, Herr 
; Lanb,,and ‘Me, John homas) ; “Che fard,”’ Miss M. Williams ; 
off Sulla Poppa,” Mr. Frank Bodda ; “'They murmur a word of fare- 
ocyell,” Chipp; ‘Dove Sono,” Malle. Lavinia, and some 


>» Weleh melodies, sung by the students of the Academy with great 


, feffect,, accompanied on the harp by the Beneficiaire, who also per- 
formed several fantasias, in which he fully maintained his position 
e wish 
r, Thomas a most hearty reception in Germany, whither, we 


‘(mnderstand, he intends proceeding itnmediately after the termina- 


tion, of the. season at Her Majesty's Theatre. The concert passed 
oy Off, progeuier in a manner which must.have been equally gratifying 


to to.Mr 


homas and to the assemblage of beauty and fashion who 


+> Were present, 


. o 


Miss Buren Day anp Mr Joun Day gave their third Matinée 
Musicaleon Wednesday. The list of performers comprised among 
the,vocalists, Mdlle. Lemaire, Mdlle. Lavinia, and Miss Henderson; 
the instrumentalists, Miss Kate Loder and Miss Ellen Day 
(pianists), ;Mr. J. Day (violin), Mr. Williams (clarionet), Mr. H. 
Chipp. (violoncello), and. Mr. Gerhard Taylor (harp). The most 


~ anaticeable points in the concert were a duet concertante, by Weber, 


for pianoforte and clarionet, performed by Miss Ellen Day aud Mr. 
Williams; Madame Lewaire’s “Nel dolce ‘incanto”—well sung, 
though somewhat beyond the powers of the singer; the “ Dove 
sono” by Mdile. Lavinia ; Mr. Horatio: Chipp’s solo on the violon- 
cello; Mr. John Day’s “Tremolo ; ” pianoforte duet a quatre mains, 


+;,by Kate Loder and Miss Ellen Day; and Mr. Gerhard Taylor's 


fantasia on the harp. The concert was fashionably attended. Herr 
Adolph Gollmick and Mr. John Day condueted. 

Sacrep Harmonic Societr.—The Messiah was performed last 
night. to the usual crowded audience. Madame Clara Novello, 
who only arrived from Lisbon on Monday evening, made her first 
public appearance, of which full particulars in our next. Consi- 
derably over £1000 has already been realized to the Society by 
the extra performances given since the termination of the ordinary 
season.. Upwards of 2300 persons attended the performance of the 


>» (creation last Friday. 


Mr. Stockrne’s Concert.—At a concert in Harley-street, 
given. by Mr. Stocking to a fashionable audience on Friday the 
11th, the principal features were several favourite airs by Miss 
Bassano. Mr. Regondi’s performance on the concertina, and the 
re-introduction to the public of a young lady, Mrs. Saville Wal- 
lack, who, under ‘another name; we-remember to have met with 
a most favourable reception a few years since. Mrs. Wallack’s 
voice is extensive/iaycompass, and is effective in the lower register. 
Tke correct method and flexibility of her execution she owes 


_, to that excellent maestro, Crivelli—and to her own intelligence 


ne the feeling and expression which characterizes her singing. The 
_ songs she introduced on this occasion were, “In questo sem- 


plice,” from’ Betly, and Balfe’s “ I'ma merry Zingara.” In both 
she was much applauded. Miss B. Williams performed some 
pieces in ‘an excellent manner on the pianoforte. Mr. Benthin 
and Mr. Stocking conducted the concert. 

Eneuish Girrs anp Mapricats.—The Right Honorable the 
Speaker entertained a distinguished assembly at his mansion in 
Eaton Square on Wednesday. In the course of the eveniug, a 
selection of English glees and madrigals was sung by Mrs. Ender- 
sohn, Mr. Francis, Mr. Lockey, Mr: Hobbs, Mr. ) Tad and Mr. H. 


Phillips. This ‘style of music, so peculiarly English, is now at- 
tracting great attention and patronage in the highest circles. The 
perfect manner in which the glees were performed on this occasion 
re-called to many present the peculiar charm imparted to them by 
Bartleman, Vaughan, Harrison, and Knyvett, in the palmy days of 
the» Vocal Concerts. 

Orean PeRFoRMANCE AT THE Great Exurpition.—On Sa- 
turday last, July 12, the organist, Mr. J. T. Cooper (of St. 
Paul’s Church, Islington), performed the following selection of 
classical, music on the large organ built by Henry Willis, in the 
western gallery :—Part I—Praeludium et Fuga, in E flat, J. 8. 
Bach; Andante (Symphony), Haydn; Overture (Athalie), Men- 
dellsohn;. “Oh had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel; “ Awake the 
Trumpet’s lofty sound,” Handel; Quartett in G minor (lst 
movement), Spohr; March, J. T. Cooper. Part I1.—Overture 
(£’ Italiana in Algeri), Rossini; Air with variations, Mozart ; 
Overture (Fra Diavolo), Auber; ‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
Handel; Overture (Ii Barbiere di Seviglia), Rossini. After the 
performance, at the request of Lord Westmoreland, Mr. Cooper 
played Mendelssohn’s March in “ Athalie.” 

Mapame Cuarton, the popular prima donna of Mr. Mitchell’s 
Opera Comique, left London for Paris on Tuesday morning. Ma+ 
dame Charton is engaged for the winter at Marseilles. 

Royat Music Hatt, ADELAIDE STREET.—The first of twelve 
concerts to be given by the Distin Family, at the above-named 
Hall, took place on Monday evening, before a crowded audience. 
The programme was selected with good taste, and the concert 
seemed to. give general satisfaction. Mr.Henry Distin’s performance 
of “ All is Lost,” from the Sonnambula, on the Alto Sax Horn, 
was one of the chief features of the evening; and amongst the 
encores may be mentioned the glee, “Down in a Flowery Vale,” 
well sung by the Brothers Distin and Miss O'Connor. The new 
Cuckoo Galop—which is likely to become a popular morceau-—was 
included in the programme. On Wednesday evening the second 
concert took place, and last evening the third was performed with 
equal success, and the concerts will be continued every Monday, 

ednesday, and Friday until the twelve have been completed ; 
after which the Distin Family leave London on their provincial 
tour. 

MApAME ParisH ALvArs.—The Matinée Musicale of this 
artist took place on Wednesday, at No. 11, York Place, Portman 
Square, the residence of Miss Howard. The vocalists were Malle. 
Johannsen, Madame Macfarren, Herr Kruger, Herr Reichart, Herr 
Stigelli, Herr Stockhausen, and Herr Formes:—the instrument- 
alists, Mdlle. Elise Krinitz (piano), Herr Laud (violin), Madame 
Parish Alvars (harp), Signor Bottesini (contra-basso). The 
entertainment was undeniably good. It opened with the “ Dunque 
io son” duet, from IZ Barbiere, capitally given by Mdlle. Johann- 
sen and Herr Stockhausen. The lady’s voice is clear and her 
execution good. The gentleman has a fine voice, but not exactly 
suited to basso singing Herr Stigelli sang a barcarole of his own 
composing, which displayed a nice feeling for tune and for charac- 
teristic writing. Herr Stigelli has a smooth and pleasing tenor 
voice, which he exhibited to advantage in his own song. Madame 
Parish Alvars next performed a grand fantasia for the harp written 
by Parish Alvars. She was warmly applauded, and deservedly 
so, her playing giving evidence of many excellences. The favourite 
song from the Sleeper Awakened, “ Forget it not” was delivered 
with true artistic skill, and fine expression, by Madame Macfarren, 
who was in a peculiarly happy vein, both as to voice and singing. 
Malle. Krinitz performed on the piano, in a highly efficient 
manner, Chopin’s Nocturne, in B flat, and 'Stephen Heller's 
“LaTruite.” The most striking performance in the whole 
concert—we always except Bottesini, in whatever entertain- 
ment he may be, when we _ speak of excellences—was 
Formes in the grand aria, “In diesen heil ’gen Hallen”—the 
“Qui Sdegno of the Italian version, from the Zuuberflite, a mag- 
nificent specimen of large and expressive singing, which was loudly 
applauded. After Madame Parish Alvars performed another piece 
on the harp, and Mdlle. Johannsen sung a Swedish song, Herr 
Laub, the talented violinist from the band of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and who has lately been heard at some of the principal 





concerts in London, executed a “ fantasia caprice ” of Vieuxtemps 
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in a most admirable manner, and produeed an unmistakeable effect. 
Herr Kruger commenced the second part with two songs, not given 
together, but one after the other. The first was Mario’s song from 
the Favorita, “Ange si pure;” the second was entitled in the 
bills, “ Caprice sur le Sturmmarsch.” Herr Kruger is not Mario, 
no more than the “ Caprice sur le Stummarsch” is the “ Ange si 
pure.” Nevertheless, Herr Kruger showed himself no despicable 
interpreter of tender strains and sturmmarsches, and obtained a 
favourable reception from the audience. Madame Macfarren and 
Herr Reichart introduced two duettos of Nicolai, “ L’ Addio,” and 
“Un Mot,” and sang them pleasingly and tastefully. The duettos 
are mere trifles, but received new graces at the hands of the clever 
artists. Madame Parish Alvars played a third solo on the harp, and 
a third time gratified her hearers, who, at the end, were not scant 
of their demonstrations in her fayour. Signor Bottesini’s miracles 
on the contra-basso renewed the same excitement which follows 
them whenever they are submitted to the public. To understand 
the prodigious power and effect of Bottesini’s playing, he must be 
heard. No words can do his performance adequate justice. A 
song, called “The Norman,” written by Alfred Tennyson, and 
composed expressly for Herr Stockhausen, brought the concert to 
an untimely end, seeing that a German song for Herr Reichart, 
and the chorus from Nabucco, “ Va pensiero,” were announced in 
the bills. Mdlle. Anna Zerr was also announced, but was pre- 
vented from attending by indisposition. Messrs. Frank Mori and 
Duggar conducted. 

Mrs. Avexanper Newton and Miss Exiza Warp'’s third 
and last Chamber Concert was given, as before, at the residence 
of Mrs. Newton, 5, Percy Street, Bedford Square, on Monday 
evening, the 30th ult. ‘The programme was longitudinous and 
multifarious, including no less than twenty-six pieces, with a 
serious apology for three more. The fair twain were determined 
that their visitors should have sufficient entertainment, and, as far 
as quantity was concerned, the concert must have satisfied the 
heliogaboli of musical feasts. But let it not be inferred from what 
we have said that the soiree of the amiable and accomplished twain 
was deficient in quality. This could hardly be advanced, seeing 
that the programme, among other pieces of choice music, con- 
tainedjRossini’s “ Carita’ chorus, Hummel’s grand sonata, (Opera 
104) for pianoforte and violoncello, and several songs of 
Donizetti, Bellini, Howard Glover, Desanges, &c., &c. The 
vocalists numbered Miss Mary Farrier, Miss Ward, Miss 
Laura Baxter, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Mr. Bridge Frodsham, 
Mr. Benson, and the Signori Marchesi and Salvator Tamburini. 
Instrumentalists, Miss Eliza Ward (piano), Mr. W. F. Reed (vio- 
loncello), Mr. Horton (oboe), Master John Ward (concertina), Mr. 
Maycock (clarionet),and Master Alexander Rancheraye (violin). 
The’points of excellence in the concert were Mrs. Alexander New- 
ton’s “Casta diva,” and “ Home of Love,” by Kalliwoda, Miss Mary 
Farrier’s song ‘“‘ Calm as a Child,” by Schubert, Hummel’s Sonata, 
played by Miss ElizaWard and Mr.W. F. Reed, Mr. Maycock’s cla- 
rionet solo and airs from Der Freischutz, kc. Mr. Bridge Frodsham, 
also, is entitled to honourable mention, for the manner in which 
he assisted Mrs. Alexander Newton in the duet from Linda di 
Chamouni, “ Da quel di che,” and the duet from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, “ Sofriva nel pianto.” Both duets went admirably, the more 
especially as Mrs. Newton was in first-rate voice, and sang with great 
ye and effect. Mr. Bridge Frodsham must be also praised for 

is expressive rendering of a serenade by Howard Glover, “ Love 
wakes and weeps,” a composition of unusual merit and character, 
which promises to become popular. From the rest of the per- 
formance, we must single out the violin playing of Master Alex- 
ander Rancheraye, which possesses a great deal of merit, and met 
with loud applause. Madame Parish Alvars and Mademoiselle 
Johannsen were both announced, but were kept away by illness. 
Mr. Howard Glover and Mr. G. Lake officiated as conductors, 
The room was quite full. 
Jennx Linpv.—A correspondent of the Sun stated that it was 
corey understood on the other side of the Atlantic that the 

ir songstress was at last likely to be bound in the soft bonds of 
Hymen; that the gentleman whom rumour pointed out as her 
fortunate husband is Mr. Frederick George Wood, who has for 


America. The Sun has since stated that the correspondent has 
beep ptisinioameds CUM YIM *eNI00 Lense IM 

Ow Porricar ann Musicat Ear,—Some years ago a. contro- 
versy was carried on in a periodical publication npon thie quegtion: 
“Whether there was a necessity of a musica] «ar for an orator?” 
Both parties were obstinate in their respective opinions. Let us 
examine them, Those that hold a musical ear to be necessary for 
an orator, support their opinion in this manner :—Every yoice has 
its proper key, from which, though the speaker may wander for 
sake of expression, yet he must return to it again, The different 
modulations of the voice must be either a little above, or 9 little 
below the key, in which it should always close. Any thing out of 
the key of the voice offends as much in speaking as in singing, 
Music, besides tune, haying rhythms, so also is there a measure in 
oratory, which we cannot falsify without offending the ear. As 
there are rests in music, so are there pauses in speaking. From 
all these considerations it is evident that a es ear is equally ne- 
cessary for an orator and for a musician. To this the other party 
replies ;—~As all persons speak, but have not all a musical ear, it 
is evident that if the latter were necessary for the well doitg of 
the former, those who have no ear would speak in a manner pecu- 
liar and disagreeable. Ifthe assertor says that it is not in common 
speaking, but in oratory that a musical ear is requisite, the other 
answers, That as oratory is but the perfection of speaking, there is 
nothin in oratory that has not its foundation in common speech. 


Extract or A Jupament or Carpanr aBout Rossm1.—The 
power and potency of music is not in the learned accords, it is in 
the mysterious charm of the melody. The accords remain in the 
orchestra, the melody crosses the world, naked and lovely, like 
Venus who arises out of the ocean and submits the earth to her 
resistless charms. Nature has for civilized people only one lan- 
guage, if this language is spoken, the natives of all countries com- 
prehend it, and all adhere to its charms. If now this beautiful 
language of nature has only an idea of novelty, if it abstains from 
those renewed and turned up many a thousand times, then the 
charm of novelty is associated to the beauty of the melody,'and 
the effect is grand, sublime, and wonderful! This is the history 
of Rossini’s music! ! 


MENDELssoun’s OPERETTA continues to draw crowded audienceS 
to the Haymarket. It is the most decisive hit that the lyrical 
drama at the English theatres—we regret that we cannot say 
“English Opera ”—has made for some time. The gems of_ the 
work, destined to certain and lasting fame, are the opening 
romance, “here sate in the gray Times,”—the first terzetto, 
and the song “I am a Roamer.” This last, a fine and graceful effu- 
sion of animal spirits, is destined—or we are much mistaken—to 
share in the concert-room, as well as in the theatre, an immense 
popularity. Among the performers, Mr. William Harrison will take 
the place of Mr. Donald King next week, and it is, we believe, 
in contemplation to find a more experienced contralto, 
While Miss Poole is at the Surrey, and Sarah Flower at the Anti- 
podes, we can hardly recommend a more efficient vocalist to. the 
choice of Mr. Mellon, than Madame Macfarren, or in case of not 


, procuring her, Miss Bassano, who with a purely dramatic style, is 


an excellent musician and a good actress. In expressing our gra- 
tification at these changes, we willingly admit that Mr. Mellon— 
who, we well know, has had more than the usual number of obsta- 
cles to surmount in his arduous and self-imposed task——has availed 
himself to the utmost of the materials at his disposal. 





——————— 
a 





Anbertisements. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the, public that a Third 





several months had the arrangement of her business matters in 


of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Culti 
residence, 71, No: onl stub he indies: odes. ¢ 
*,* Soon will be ready, the and Translation. 
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MESSRS, COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


"THE TONY-WALZER, By Labitzky.—Her eaty's State 
Balls.—The following beautiful Compositi were performed by Mr. Boosé’s 
‘Band on the above occasion, and were evidently fully appreciated:—Labitzky's 
JMorning Star and Tony Waltges, also the Leipsig Galop—Strauss’s Swallow Waltzes 
and Kathinka Polka—and Musard’s Champagne Quadrilles. Price 2s and 3s each.— 
NB, The aboye Dances were also performed by the Brothers Labitzky and their 
celebrated Band, at Cambridge House, on the 6th instant. 


HE GREAT GLOBE QUADRILLES. By Stephen Glover, 
» Piano, 3s, Duets, 4s. Also, by the same distinguished Author, Mamma’s 
Quaélrille, Papa’s ditto, Solos, each, 3s; Duets, each, 4s.-Mamma’s Galop, 2s; 
’'s Polka, 2s.—Osborne’s Quadrille, 3s ; Duet, 4s,—The Six Palace Band Marches, 
98.—Royal Hyde Park March, 3s.—Home March, 3s.—Alpine March, 2s 6d.— 
Prinee ‘Arthur's March, $s.—,The Retreat March, 2s, and Fantasia on Airs of All 


Nations’, 4s. 
TEPHEN HELLER’S latest PIANOFORTE PIECES.— 


Stualents of the pianoforte will find in the following works of the above distinguish- 
ed author an unusual degree of merit, suited alike for the saloon and the practice room, 
viz:—C@hiwnt du Chasseur, 2s; L‘Adieu du Soldat, 2s; Chant du Berceau, 2s; 
Arrangemint of Mendelasohn’s Chant d’Amour, 2s; ditto Parting Song, 2s; ditto 
Chan! de 17éte, 2s, 


KUSKEN'S POPULAR BALLADS, (Author of « Trab Trab”) 
Words by Wm. Ball and R, Lincoln Cocks:—‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” 2s; 
“Q@, Off. Away,” 2s; ‘‘Sweet May,” 9s; ‘ Boatman’s Song,” 2s; “Come Sweet 
Maid,” 2s; ‘‘ Where’er a Cot,” 2s; “In Vain I Court,” 2s: “0! My Love’s Like’ 
(duet), 38; ‘“‘ Two Birds Flew” (duet), 3s; ‘‘ Why so Timid?” 2s; ‘ Slumber Song,’ 

: Treffz’s much admired “‘ Trab, Trab,” with an illustrated title, 28; “ The 
Guardian Arigel,” 3s; “ Off, and Away,” 2s; and “The Tear,”2s, 


EW PIANO MUSIC, by Brinley Richards.—‘ The Vision,” 
“The Angel’s Song,’’ each 2s; ‘‘The Sturm Marsh Galop,” ‘Poor Mary 
Anne,” ‘The Ash Grove,” and ‘The Rising of the Lark,” each 3s. 


(LOCKS'S MUSICAL MISCELLANY FOR JULY IS NOW 
READY, Price 24; stamped, 3d. 


ESSRS. COCKS’S VERY SUPERIOR PIANOFORTES, 22 
GUINEAS and upwards. The “ Musical World,” referring to the inferior 
kind of pianos offered for sale, says—“ Not that the instruments of Messrs. Cocks 
are dear—on the contrary, they are as cheap as the valueless instruments just men- 
tioned, but they have the advantage of being firmly and compactly made, of the best 
(and the best seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune for any length of 
time.”—N.B.. May be had, gratis, and postage free, descriptive lists with drawings, 

and the best method of keeping pianus in tuue. 
An ERARD'S elegant double-action HARP, cost 120 guineas, nearly equal to new, 
ice only 60 guineas, with packing-case and leather cover complete ; a single-action 

y same maker, price 15 guineas. 

London: 6, New Burlington-Street. Publishers to Her Most Excellent Majesty the 


Queen. 
N.B. Now ready, gratis, and postage free, part IX of Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co’s 
Cat:logue of their latest publications. 


SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PIANO SOLOS. 








Best, W.T., Op. 20. Valse di Bravura. 
Beyer, Ferd., Op. 42,  Bouqvet de Mélodies No. 26. Die Zauberflite. 
(To be continued ) 
. Op. 36, Repertoire des jeunes Pianistes No. 26, Die Zauberflite. 


(To be continued.) 


Brisson, F., Op. 45, iepeueate sur Bonsoir Mr. Pantalon, 
Burgmuiler, F. Blanche. Polka Mazurka, 
Duvernoy, T. B., Op. 188, Ronde des Porcherons. Fantaisie, 
¢ — M, La Mélancolie. Etude 





Sotischaik, L. M 
Rosellen, H. L’Orientale, Redowa_ 
Sets of the very last Galops, Polkas, and Waltzes by Hamm, Kiihner, Kliegl, Stasny, 

and Strauss, the most popular dance-music composers. 
PIANO DUETS, TWO PERFORMERS. 
Brunner, C. D., Op. 121, Fleurs teutoniques, 6 Rondinos on popular German Airs, 


in 6 books, 
ENGLISH SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, 
Lee, Alexander, “When Thou ’rt away.” 
Oberthur, Charies, Op. 69, “The Antidote.” 
ye Op. 70, ‘A Passing Thought.” 
Schott and Co,, 89, St. James’s-street. 


NEW DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


THALBERG ,,, Beatrice di Tenda 





ROSELLEN ° Deux Metodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2. 
ROSELLEN ... Fal D’andorre. 
WOLFF see on Valse Original. 
WOLFF oe on Beatrice di Tenda. 
aoe que La Primavera, Bagatelle. 


SILAS 

KALLIWODA .,. 
OSBORNE ooo 
SCHULTZ 


Invitation 4 la danse. 
Plume de Perles 
om Duo L’espagniola. 


@Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


CRAMER’S STUDIES. 


First Volume of this Work is now Published in the 
aaa rey Tews, and corrected by the Editor, and divided into four 





7 


parts, 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 


A SKETCH of the succcessive [MPROVEMENTS made in the 
FLUTE, with @ statement of the Princip:'es mm which Flutes are constructed, 
and a comparison between the relative merits of he Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes, B'y RICHARD CARTE, 
Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 38, Southaimpton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price 1s., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 





Just Published. 


CHARLES OLLIVIER’S 


ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY AND CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


41, & 42, NEW BOND STREET. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

The Fairest joys are fleetest. E. J. Loder. 1. on oe ee 
The Naiade’s Call, C. Pugni ° eo oso 2s. 
I dreamt of a Land, C. Pugni . pat 28. 
The Fairies’ meeting, Cc, Pu iat P . ww ie 
The Father’s death, Tomaschek. ... , - get ia 
ne ‘og a oh —- To — . oer ae 

e Dy: "8 we ungenhagen. ° ° ove ~ 28. 
Fidelity, , Brinley Richards. .,. 5 on ove 2s, 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, ; 

Grande Valse, J. Rummel. Solo 3s.; Duet, ose 4s. 
Duo Dram*tique—Donna del Lago, Renaud de Vilbac ... os wc: 1 
Fantasia—Nuit de Noel, D. Magnus. ... ove ove one 2s. 
German I!lustra'ions—Six Lieder, J. Rummel. in three books, each, ... 38, 
Zephyr— Nocturne, W. H. Palmer, .., pm pn ons 2s. 
Six Penseés Musicales; ae oes poe ovo 4s. 





NEW MUSIC, 


NOW PERFORMING AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
MENDELSSOEN'S Operetta, “ Son and Stranger,” 
, S 5s 


Full scove oe . os ove 45s. Od. 
Pianoforte score ie ioe ove ove 15s. Od. 
The Overture for two Performers .., ope - 0d. 
All the vocal pieees to be had separately 
Text books... oe ove ee ove ls. Od. 
Ditto, 4th Symphony in A, full score oe oes oo «ils. Od. 
Orchestra parts ret oe oe «=«-«- 2. Gd. 
Pianoforte, four hands og ose 12s. Od. 
Andante from ditto arranged for the organ, by E:. T. Chipp 2s. Od. 
Ditto, The 98th Psalm for double chorus and orchistra, Piano- 
forte score ove ose ove oe 6s. 0d, 
Ditto, “In deep distress,” from 130th Psalm, for solo and chorus, 
Tgan score on oe oe oe Ss. Od, 
Schimon A, Two Marches for Pianoforte, two performers ae 3s. Od, 
Three Morceaux brillants, Pianoforte solo ove 3s. 64. 
Five Morceaux ditto =. seo 2s, 6d. 
Schumann Rob. Seven Pieces for the Pianoforte ... oe 4s, Od. 


Ewer and Co., Newgate Street. 


HEALTH WHERE 'TIS SOUGHT ! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 
Stomach, when in amost hopeless state,— Extract of @ letter from Mr. Matthew 

Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850.—To 

Professor HoLtoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 

blessing, of restoring me to perfect health, at a time when I thought I was onthe 

brink of the grave. I had consulted several eminent Doctors, who, after doing 

hey could for me, considered my case hopeless. I had been suffering from a 





and Stomach complaint of long standing, which during the last two years 80 
much worse, that every one considered my condition as hopeless, I, ase last re- 
source, got a Box of your Pills, whichsoon gave relief, and by ing in their 


use for some weeks, together with rubbing n'ght and morning B a Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, I have by their means completely 
cured, and to the astonishment of myself and everybody who knows me. 

(Signed) Martrgew Haver. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the aiening complaints :— 
Constipation of Fevers of all ee ee 


Ague 
Asthma the Bowels kinds cers 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Piles Worms of all 
plaints Debility Gout kinds 
Blotehes on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofula or King’s Weakness, fro 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion whatever caus 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas ofi'mmation Sore Throats c., &e, 
Colics Tic- 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HonLoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple-bar, 
London, and most all and Dealers in ines throughout 





ey Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-atrect. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD, @ 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
MDLLE. SOFIE (SRUVELLI.—ERNANI. 


T is respectfully announced that this evening, SATURDAY; 
July 19, will be presented (for the first time this season) Verdi’s Opera, 


ERNANT. 


Elvira... we on Mdlle. SOFIE CRUVELLI. 
Carlo V. ... aie ove «te Signor COLETTI. 
Ruy Gomez sine pas ae Signor SCAPINI. 
Tago ot dee aoe oes Signor CASANOVA. 
AND 
Ernani... on «» Mr, SEMS REEVES. 


To conclude with the adraired divertissement, 


LES GRACES. 


Introducing the celebrated Pas de Trois. Euphrosyne, Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, 
Thalia, Mdlle. Marie Tag lioni; Eglaia, Mdlie. Amalia Ferraris. Supported by Mdlles. 
Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Kohlenburg, Aussandon, Pascales, 
Soto, Dantonie, &c. The o to commence at 8 o’clock. Applications for boxes, 
stalls, and tickets, to be e at the box-office of the theatre. 

On Tuesday next, July 22, will be produced Auber’s last new opera, ZERLINA ; 
LA CORBEILLE D’ORANGES. 


SACRED HARMINIC SOSIETY, EXETER HALL, 


7 
ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, JULY 
25th, Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss E. Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Miss M. Willianas, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, 
the most extensive availaile in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double 
basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets 3s.; reserved, 53.; Central Area, num- 
bered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. 
Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY: 


(THE Oratorio performances of this Society will be continued 
on the Friday evenings. Parties from the country desirons of attending these per, 
formances are recommended to forward Post Office orders to 6, Exeter Hall, pay. 
abe to Robert Bowley. 


DISTIN’S TWELVE CONCERTS, 


ROYAL MUSIC HALL, STRAND. Mr. Distin and his Sons 
will perform on their imiproved Sax Horns, in addition to their Operatic 
Selecti: the celebrated Cuckoo Galop. The above Galop is arranged for the 
Piano and Cornet-a-Piston, price 3s. post-free; and may be had of the Publisher, 
H. Distin, Military Musical J.ostrument Maker, 31, Cranbourne-street, Leicester- 
square, London. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THOMAS BAKER, 


“(REAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS,” a selection 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., easily arranged 
and sogerens price 2s. each number (4 numbers now ready). ‘ We cordially recom- 
mend this work to all Teachers of the Pianoforte.”” Vide Zra.—* As an instructive 
and at the same time pleasing work, we know of no publication that can surpass it.” 
Bristol Mercury.—‘‘ This work will be of great use to Teachers.” Sunday Times. 
“* Geraldine,” Mazurka Brilliant, 2s. 6d. ‘Rose Leaves” (study in E minor), 2s. 
lien and Co., 214, Regent-street, where may be bad all Thomas Baker's com- 


THE CUCKOO GALOP, 


R. DISTIN and his Sons perform the Cuckoo Galop every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at the Royal Music Hall, Adelaide Street, 
Strand. It is arranged for the Piano, and Cornet-a-piston, price 3s., post free, and 
may be had ofthe publisher, Henry Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31 
Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, London; also My Polka, price 2s. Gd., Our 
Polka, 2s. 6d., Your Polka, 2s. 6d., and the Hippodrome Galop. 


HENRI CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY WESSEL & CO. 
DEUX ETREUNES ITALIENNES. 























No. 1, “La filledu Regiment” ... ove oe 9 ove 3s. 6d. 
+> 2, “L’Elisire d’Amore,” od at die a 3s, 6d. 
SOUVENIRS A PISCHEK. 

No. 1, “ With sword at rest” (Standard Bearer), ... ove 2s. 6d. 

2, ‘‘ Loving I think of Thee” (an Adelheid), 2s, 6d. 


Peter the Great (Bouquet de Melodies, sur l’Opera “Czar and Zim- 
merman) ... ove ove ove ove ov 4s. Od, 
The above works are admirably adapted for pupils ; they are of moderate difficulty, 
and the meledies are excellently arranged. 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, London, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA}® DEN. 
ES-HUGUENOTS. On Tuesday next, July 22nd, will be 
L y y 


performed Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera,. nektgitceds@ to enmeT 
LES: HUGUENO DSoousvbs at sideysq 


Maier Cott Herr Forms, Signor Talat, Signor Polonini, Sigaot Femart 
gnor Rommi, Signor Mei, Signor Soldi, and Signor Mario. {( )\/ 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT—IL FLAUTO MAGICO—NORMA. eink 
ole, ON a Tabs feat Cael earl ees 
formances will commence with the first act of Bellini’s Opera, 


“3g 


OO oY 
Sill 


NORMA. ry out 
Norma Ps son oe Madame SI, fevitesd 
‘ollio a we oem ignor ERLIK. «y/( 
Oroveso dad ak ob Herr TORMES. : ah 
To conclude with (for the 4th time), Mozart’s Grand Opera, IL FLAUTO MA.” 
G the complete Opera). The principal characters by Madame Mat/ 
e Castellan, Mdlle. Anna Zerr, Matte. Morra, Malle. ‘Bertrandi, Malle. tale, 


Herr Formes, Signor Stigelli, Signor Soldi, Signor Rommi, Signor Mei,’ Signor 
Polonini, Signor Ronconi, and Signor Mario. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Commente at”! 
Eight. Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, ... , 
The new grand Opera of SAPPHO, the music by M. Gounod, is in rehearsal, 
and will be speedily produced. ; i9iG 304 


ote HH 


MEYERBEER’S SONGS, ==§ °° ” 


NGLISH Version, Edited by FRANK ROMER, are °now ~’ 
published by Canepa, Ransford, aud Co., British and Foreign Musical, Pre-; 
sentation Library, 56, New Bond Street. 








TO ORGANISTS, 9° 


Just Published, 


HE ORGANIST’S MANUAL, consisting of select move- 
ments from the Works of the most eminent composers, edited by George 
Cooper. 9Nos., 3s.each. To be continued. 

Introduction to the Or:an for the use of Students, by George Cooper. Price 79. 6a. 

Church Psalmody. The third edition of Steggall’s Churcn Psalmody, adapted to 
the Rev. C. W. H. Hall’s Selections of Psalms and Hymns, now almost universally’ 
used. The tunes are in score with an account for the Organ or Pianoforte, and 
amongst them will be found several compositions of Mendelssohn, Sterndale Ben- 
ne.t, and other eminent modern composers. Price 12s. 

Select Anthems, edited by Chas. Edward Horsley, No, 1, “ Lord for thy tender *’ 
mercy sake,” Farrant. Price 2s, to be continued. Nearly ready. ; 
Pratt’s Anthems, vol 2. In score fom the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, - 
&c, &c, Price, to Subscribers, one Guinea. 


Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


(\ONCERTS DE FAMILLE. SIX AMUSEMENTS POUR 
LE PIANO, par F. Preegar. , : 

No. 1. Io son ricco. ! 

», 2. Trab, Trab, 

Il segreto per esser felice. 

Scenes that are brightest. 

Stay fleeting time. 

. Quando il destino. 

Chant des croates. 

Price 1s. each. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


TO THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


O BE DISPOSED OF, by Private Contract, the Stock in 
Trade, Fixtures, &c., of a Music Seller (in a fashionable and rapidly improving 
Town in one of the Midland Counties on the line of the Great Northern Re . 
The Stock consists of Pianofortes, Violins, Guitars, and every article conrectéd 
the general Trade, and can be reduced to meet the views of a sex. Ton 
Professor or a Tuner an opportunity presents itself seldom to be met with. The 
present owner leaving on account of health. Application to be made to. Messrs. 
Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street, and D’Almaine and Co., o-square, 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by MicwakEL Samorr MreErs, of No.3 * 
Studley Villas, Studley Road. Clapham Road, in the. of Lambeshy at the. (| 
office of Myxrs and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent’ , in the parish of St.~ 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 

To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho ; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 








Holywell Street, and at all day, July 19, 1851, 








